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The Hickories 


Identification and Characteristics 


By SAMUEL B. DETWILER 


HE hickories are characteristic American trees 

T closely related to the walnuts, with a name derived 

from the Indian “Pawcohiccora,”’ a dressing eaten 

with hominy, made from the milk of the pounded 
hickory nuts. 

“ Tough as hickory ” is a phrase suggesting the pecu- 
liar strength and elasticity of the hickory wood. General 
Andrew Jackson was endearingly called “ Old Hickory ” 
by his soldiers because of his tough, unyielding disposition. 
This nickname may have been bestowed during the war 
with the Creek Indians in 1813, when he fed his men on 
hickory nuts over a period when they were short of rations. 

Twelve kinds of hickory are found in the world, 
according to Professor Sargent, eleven of them indigenous 
to the United States, ' 
east of the Rocky Ns 
Mountains, and one YY Y) 
Mexican species. ily YN 
Some botanists 
recognize fifteen 
members of the hick- 
ory tribe, while 
others consider there 
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Tennessee, northwestern Mississippi and eastern Arkansas. 
The hickories are picturesque members of the forest and 
have been called “ the artist trees.” In winter the armor- 
like bark, gnarled branches and stout twigs suggest tall, 
well-proportioned athletes of iron strength. In the spring- 
time the tinted bud scales or dainty leaves and tasselled 
flowers make these trees as beautiful as many that bear 
more gorgeous blossoms. The summer foliage casts dense 
shade and outlines the tops in graceful symmetry. When 
Nature colors the autumn landscape, the clear yellow of 
the hickory is conspicuous for a brief time, and, though 
the leaves are shed suddenly, they retain their bright color 
long after they fall. It is an old belief that if the hickory 
leaves are a brilliant yellow in the autumn, the next harvest 
will be a rich one. 


ment and consist of ~ 
2 to 5 pairs of sep- 
arate leaflets on a 
central leaf stem 
tipped with a single 
leaflet. The pollen- 
bearing flowers ap- 
pear shortly after the 
leaves. They are 
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grow covers about 


one-third of the 
United States. The 
various kinds have 


distinct regions for 
their growth, but all 
of the important 
ones may be found 
growing in western 






LEAF, FLOWER, NUT AND TWIG OF MOCKERNUT HICKORY 


to 10 little yellow 
stamen heads. From 
2 to 11 flowers are 
borne in a spike at 
the tips of the twigs 
and develop into the 
fruits. These nut- 
forming flowers are 
small and colored 
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yellowish green like the young leaves surrounding them. 
Each flower consists of several tiny scales tightly enclosing 
a small globular body from the centre of which two small 
plumes protrude to collect the pollen as it floats through 
the air. The central part of the flower consists of four 


communicating chambers in which there is a single rudi- 
mentary plant. 


During the sum- 
mer starches 
and oils are 
packed into the 
seed leaves of 
this little plant 
until they fill the 
four compart- 
ments and are 
known as_ the 
kernels of the 
nuts. With the 
frost of autumn, 
the husk splits 
into four parts, 
freeing the hard- 
shelled nut. 

The Shag- 
bark (Hicoria 
ovata), some- 
times called the 
shellbark, is 
important not only because it produces nuts with large, 
finely flavored kernels, but also because of the high 
quality of its wood. Its leaves vary from 8 to 14 
inches in length and commonly have five leaflets, but 
occasionally seven. The leaflets vary in size, the lower 
pair being small, the succeeding pair or pairs growing 
larger and broadening out at their tips, the single leaflet 
at the end of the stem being largest of all. The nuts are 
white, half an inch to an inch in length, and of about the 
same width, and are enclosed in a husk half an inch thick. 
They are considerably flattened with four sharp ridges 
on the sides, so that the nut is more or less four-edged. 
The Shagbark is one of the tallest hickories, sometimes 
attaining a height of 120 feet and a diameter of 3 or 4 feet 
but more often only about half this size. In dense forests 
the trunk is straight, tapering slightly and free from 
branches for the greater part of its length. In the open the 
trunk branches are low to form the narrow, open, cylinder- 
shaped top that is quite generally characteristic of the 
hickories. The long, ragged strips of dark-gray bark that 
clothe the trunk make this tree conspicuous and prove that 
“ shagbark ” is a well-chosen title. These strips may be 
3 to 8 inches wide and 3 feet or more in length, and are 
frequently attached to the tree at the middle, leaving the 
ends of the strips swinging free. Young trees have 
smooth, greenish or grayish bark. 

The Shagbark grows in rich, deep, rather moist soils, 
in valleys and on hillsides from southern Maine and 
Quebec west to Minnesota and south through the Appa- 
lachian Mountains to Florida and eastern Texas. The 
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Big Shellbark (Hicoria lacinosa) has a more restricted 
range, being found from central New York and eastern 
Pennsylvania to Tennessee and Arkansas. This tree 
selects rich bottom lands, preferably sites that are flooded 
for short periods of time. It is closely allied to the 
Shagbark, growing equally tall, but seldom over 3 feet 
in diameter. Its bark is less ragged than that of the 
Shagbark and its leaves are longer (10 to 22 inches), 
consisting of 7 to 9 leaflets. The nut is longer and 
much broader than that of its nearest relative, dull 
white or yellowish in color, with 4 or 6 heavy ribs on 
its sides. The ends of the nut are usually strongly 
pointed, unlike the nut of the Shagbark, which is 
rounded or notched at the end, and the husk and the 
shell of the nut of the Big Shellbark are much thicker. 

The North 
Carolina Shag- 
bark (Hicoria 
Caroline-septen- 
trionalis) has 
shaggy bark but 
it has smaller 
leaves, buds and 
fruit than the 
other shagbarks, 
and is a much 
smaller tree. It 
is distributed 
through the up- 
lands of western 
North Carolina, 
eastern Tennes- 
see and northern 





portions of 
Alabama and 
Georgia. ; From Pennsylvania Trees 
The Pignut PIGNUT HICKORY 
(Hicoriaglabra), 


the Small Pignut (Hicoria odorata), and the Mockernut 
(Hicoria alba), by some are called “ Black Hickory.” This 
term refers to the darker color of the bark. Because they 
have a high proportion of white sapwood, they are also 
called “ White Hickory.” The Pignut grows practically 
throughout the same territory as the Shagbark, except that 
it follows the Atlantic Coast to Florida, and is also found 
along a portion of the Gulf Coast. As a rule it chooses to 
grow in the dry soils of ridges and hillsides. Although it 
may grow 90 feet high and 3 or 4 feet in diameter, it is un- 
common to find trees exceeding 2 feet in diameter and 60 
or 70 feet in height. The trunk, straight and free from 
branches when growing in the woods, is apt to fork and 
form a double top when growing in the open. The dark- 
gray bark, which is tight and close, is separated by narrow, 
flattened ridges into small, diamond-shaped areas, on the 
order of the fissures in the bark of white ash, but less regu- 
lar. The leaves are 8 to 12 inches long, with 5 to 9 leaflets 
(7 commonly, 9 rarely) ; unlike the Shagbark, the individ- 
ual leaflets vary comparatively little in size or shape. The 
nuts are small (less than an inch in length), rounded or 
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pear-shaped, light-brown in color, with a smooth shell of 
variable thickness but usually heavy and hard to crush. 
The kernels are small, at first with a palatable flavor, but 
soon becoming strong and somewhat bitter, “ fit only for 
pigs.” The husk of the Pignut is thin and leathery, and 
the four valves do not separate readily from the nut or 
from each other like the thick “ hull ” of the Shagbarks. 

Several varieties of Pignut are known to botanists, and 
one of these varieties is so different that by some it is 
considered a separate species, by others a cross between 
the Shagbark and the Pignut. This is the Small Pignut, 
which ranges from eastern Massachusetts to Maryland, 
west to Missouri and southern Illinois. It has rough, 
slightly shaggy bark. The small leaf usually consists of 
5 leaflets, and the nut is small, thin-shelled and spherical. 
The kernel is 
sweet, and the thin 
husk splits to the 
base. The Pale- 
leaf Hickory (Hic- 
oria villosa), found 
from New Jersey 
to Florida and 
westward to Mis- 
souri and Texas, 
was once consid- 
ered a variety of 
Pignut, but has 
some of the charac- 
teristics of the 
Mockernut. It isa 
small tree growing 
on barren soil. The 
under surfaces of 
the leaflets are sil- 
very, and the bark 
is deeply furrowed, 
but not shaggy. 

The Mockernut, Bigbud or Whiteheart Hickory has 
bark that is decidedly rough but does not loosen in strips. 
The color of the bark varies from light to dark gray. 
Shallow, irregular fissures separate the surface into broad, 
flat ridges, covered with tight-fitting scales. The Mocker- 
nut has the stockiest twigs and the largest buds found 
among the hickories. The leaves are 8 to 12 inches long, 
with 7 to 9 leaflets, and give forth a pleasant aroma when 
crushed. The large nuts are globular, or sometimes 
slightly compressed, with a nearly smooth and very thick 
brown shell. It contains a sweet kernel which is so small 
that it disappoints one who has taken the trouble to crack 
the heavy shell. Mockernut trees, 150 feet in height and 
3 feet in diameter, are occasionally found, but the usual 
size is 50 to 75 feet high with a diameter of less than 2 feet. 
It grows on ridges or in rich valley soils over the same 
range as the Pignut and, like the latter, it does not form 
quite as long or as clean trunks as the Shagbark. 

The hickories which have been described are alike in 
having nuts with hard, bony shells that are not easily 
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broken. Another group of hickories, of which the Pecan 
and Bitternut are typical, produces nuts with thin, brittle 
shells. In the first group the winter buds are covered with 
numerous overlapping scales ; in the second, the scales are 
in pairs, the edges of which meet like the two halves of a 
clam shell, to en- 
close the tender 
growing point of 
the bud. It is inter- 
esting to distin- 
guishtreesin 
winter by means of 
their buds, and the 
hickories offer an 
exceptional oppor- 
tunity forthis 
study. The buds of 
each species are as 
unlike and as easily 
distinguished from 
each other as the 
fruits and nuts. It 
is one of the pleas- 
ures of spring to 
watch the unfold- 
ing buds of the 
Shagbarks. The 
inner bud scales curl backward and enlarge until they are 
several inches long, and in their silky texture and 
gorgeous reddish tints resemble the petals of a flower. 

The Pecan (Hicoria pecan) is distributed from south- 
ern Iowa, Illinois and Indiana, western Kentucky and 
Tennessee to central Alabama and westward to southeast- 
ern Arkansas and central Texas. It is usually found on 
low, rich ground in the vicinity of streams. The Pecan is 
the loftiest and most imposing of the hickories, and one of 
the most beautiful trees of the South, rising to a height of 
100 to 170 feet, with a maximum diameter of 4 to 6 feet. 
The trunk is more or less swollen and buttressed at the 
base, and branches into a broad top which is oval in outline. 
The leaves are a beautiful, bright yellow-green, 12 to 20 
inches long, bearing from 9 to 17 leaflets. The nuts are 
1 to 2 inches long, smooth, reddish and slender, but taper- 
ing at the ends, and so thin-shelled that they may some- 
times be crushed with the fingers. The kernel is large 
and sweet. The thin, dark-brown husk splits into four 
sections nearly to the base, discharging the nut, and fre- 
quently remains on the branch during the winter. 

Two trees bear the name of Bitter Pecan. One of 
these is Hicoria Texana, which grows sparingly over a 
small area in eastern Texas. It has leaves 10 to 12 inches 
long with 7 to 11 leaflets. The nuts are oblong, somewhat 
flattened and the shell is longitudinally grooved and rough- 
ened. The kernel is very bitter. The other Bitter Pecan, 
also called Water Hickory, is the least useful member of 
the family. It grows sparingly in river swamps from 
southeastern Virginia to Florida and along the coast of 
the Gulf States to Texas, extending northward through 
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the Mississippi Valley to southern Illinois. The leaf is 
9 to 15 inches long, with 7 to 13 leaflets. The husk is 
thin and brittle and does not separate readily from the 
nut. The latter is one to one and a half inches long and 
nearly as broad, and with a much wrinkled, corrugated 
exterior resembling the shell of the butternut. 

The Bitternut (Hicoria minima) has a long, clean 
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to the weather. It is noted for its flexibility and elasticity. 
The rings of annual growth are marked by one or more 
rows of large pores. The proportion of sapwood varies 
with the species and the age of the tree. It is white and 

very distinct from the reddish-brown heartwood. 
Hickory trees growing near the northern limits of their 
range are liable to be injured by late spring frosts. Occa- 
sionally they suffer from a 





trunk that may have a 
height of 100 feet and a 
diameter of 3 feet, but its 
ordinary height is 50 to 75 
feet with a diameter of 1 to 
2 feet. It is a handsome 
tree with a rounded top and 
glossy, bright green foliage. 
The leaves are 6 to 10 
inches long, composed of 7 
to 11 narrow leaflets, the 
smallest of all hickory leaf- 
lets. The bark of the Bit- 
ternut is light gray, thin, 
tight-fitting and roughened 
by a rather uniform net- 
work of narrow ridges and 
shallow fissures. The fruit 
is small and nearly spher- 
ical, with a smooth shell 
which is at times almost 
paper-thin and packed tight 
with an exceedingly bitter 
kernel. The kernels are so 
rich in fat that a hundred 
years ago they were some- 
times pressed to extract oil 
for use in lamps and as a 
substitute forlard. TheBit- 
ternut grows in moist lands 
from Maine and Ontario to 
Florida and west to Minne- 
sota, Nebraska and Texas. 

The Nutmeg (Hicoria 
myristice formis) is a na- 
tive of South Carolina, cen- 











leaf-spot fungus and from 
some of their numerous in- 
sect enemies. The most 
serious of these is the hick- 
ory bark beetle, which has 
killed large numbers of hick- 
ory trees in the northern 
states during the past few 
years. The larve feed in 
the living cells between the 
bark and sapwood and girdle 
the trunks. This insect can 
be controlled by applying 
proper remedial measures, 
but this requires concerted 
action by all the owners of 
hickory trees in the locality 
and the work should be 
undertaken before the in- 
sects have become well 
established. 

The hickories are desir- 
able shade trees; the best 
for ornamental planting are 
the Pecan (hardy as far 
north as New York), the 
Bitternut, Shagbark, Mock- 
ernut and Nutmeg Hickory. 
The latter has many qual- 
ities that especially recom- 
mend it, but its hardiness in 
the northern states is not 
well known. The Pecan, 
Shagbark, and Big Shell- 
bark are valuable for plant- 








tralAlabamaand Mississippi 7"“?” Rome" Hous 
and southern Arkansas. It 
grows in rich soils along 
rivers and in swamps, and sometimes on high land. It isa 
straight tree, 80 to 100 feet high, and often 2 feet in diam- 
eter, with stout spreading branches that form a narrow, 
open head. The bark is reddish brown, broken into small 
scaly plates. The ledves are lustrous dark green, silvery 
beneath, thin and firm of texture; they are 7 to 11 inches 
long and bear 5 to 11 leaflets. The nut is small and cov- 
ered with the thinnest of husks which splits into quarters 
nearly to the base. Unlike the Bitternut, the nuts have a 
thick shell and the kernel is sweet. 

The wood of the hickories is heavy, strong and very 
hard and tough, but it is not durable in the soil or exposed 
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Note the characteristic tall, oblong crown even in field growth. By some this is 
called the national tree of America. 


ing for nut production. The 
many horticultural varieties 
of pecans and the extensive 
planting of pecan orchards in the South are developments 
of recent years. It is only a matter of time when care- 
ful selection and breeding will add many more im- 
proved varieties of Pecan, Shagbark, Big Shellbark and 
perhaps other species. 

The hickories have pronounced taproots which make 
it exceedingly difficult to successfully transplant seed- 
lings froma nursery. Except the Bitternut, which is less 
sensitive, if the trees grow at all, they seldom have much 
vigor. The better plan is to gather the nuts as soon as 
ripe and plant them at once where the trees are to stand 
permanently. That this method is successful is demon- 
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strated by the many hickory trees that develop from nuts 
buried and forgotten by the squirrels. Since squirrels 
and other rodents are inclined to raid plantations when 
the hickory nuts are sown in the fall, spring planting is 
preferable. The nuts may be kept in fit condition for 
spring planting by burying them, well protected, in moist 
sand, but in this case they should not be covered deep 
enough to prevent the frost from cracking the shells. 
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Hickories grow slowly compared with many other trees 
and for satisfactory growth they require deep, rich soil. 
Some species are less exacting in regard to soil than others, 
and it is always well to study the natural conditions 
under which these trees grow before attempting to 
plant them. The Pecan grows more rapidly than any 
of the other species and may produce a small amount 
of fruit in ten years. 


Commercial Uses of the Hickory 


the hickories “walnuts” because they slightly 

resembled the Circassian walnut, with which they 
were familiar. Captain John Smith wrote of “ pawco- 
hiccora,” the pleasantly flavored dressing which the In- 
dians ate with crushed corn. The squaws crushed hickory 
hulls and nuts in a wooden mortar, to which water was 
added until it formed a milky liquid. The name used 
by the Indians was given to the trees by the early settlers, 
being shortened into hickory. 

The ripe hickory nuts furnished the Indians with a 
valuable part of their winter food, and some tribes gath- 
ered large quantities, especially in the South, where a single 
family sometimes stored a hundred bushels. In the east- 
ern United States and the Mississippi Valley, the Indians 
made most of their bows and war clubs of hickory wood. 
In the early part of the sum- 
mer, bark peeled from young 
hickory trees was used for ropes 
and cords. During the rest of 
the year, hickory withes—the 
stems of young seedlings or 
sprouts made pliable by twist- 
ing—were used to tie bundles, 
bind wigwam poles together, 
and for similar uses. The early 

, settlers frequently substituted 
hickory withes for rope, wire or 
nails,and many farmers still find 
them useful in an emergency. 

Hickory sap furnished an 
ointment or liniment which was 
once used to “supple the joints.” 
Dry and decayed hickory wood 
made the best punk in a day 
when flint and steel had not 
been replaced by the convenient 
matches. This fact was learned 
from the Indians, who likewise 
taught the settlers how to pre- 
serve meat with hickory ashes. 
The old-fashioned home-cured 
hams were given their excep- 
tionally rich flavor by curing 
them in smoke from a hickory 


YHE first explorers of eastern North America called 








HICKORY BARK BORERS 


The holes made by the hickory bark borers which have developed 
under the bark and bored their way out. 


fire. Hickory wood was also preferred for curing 
tobacco artificially because it produced a steady heat, 
burned for a long time and required little attention. 
The farmer’s wife made special provision to save the 
hickory ashes in the ash hopper for soap making. Old- 
time blacksmiths used hickory charcoal before coal and 
coke were available. Strips of hickory bark and hickory 
splints were much used in weaving baskets, chair seats, 
and other home-made articles of furniture. For nearly 
200 years the split broom, usually made from hickory, 
was the principal apparatus for sweeping. A section of 
a sapling, 4 or 5 feet long and 2 or 3 inches in diameter, 
was chosen and the butt end was shaved into a thousand or 
more thin splits, each about 10 inches long, without detach- 
ing them from the stick ; when the splits were tied together 
with string, the broom was ready for a year’s service. 

Many old-time appliances 
made of hickory, such as 
swingles, cringles, hand fids and 
gluts, are long forgotten. Hick- 
ory ramrods were used in load- 
ing the long rifles and muzzle- 
loading shot guns. No other 
wood was considered suitable for 
ax handles when hickory could 
be obtained. The smooth, slen- 
der, yielding handles made 
American axes famous for their 
efficiency. Hickory has long 
been and will continue to be a 
favorite for handles of all kinds. 
Hoop making was one of the 
early industries that consumed 
large quantities of hickory sap- 
lings. Hoop poles were 1 to 2 
inches in diameter and from 9 to 
15 feet long. They were used for 
hooping many kinds of barrels, 
kegs and tubs, but probably more 
were used on tobacco hogsheads 
than any other container. Cut- 
ting hoop poles was responsible 
for the destruction of immense 
numbers of fine young hickory 
trees and it is only through the 
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invention of improved hoops in rather recent years that 
this drain on the hickory supply was checked. 

The principal supply of commercial hickory comes 
from Tennessee, Arkansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Indiana 
and Ohio, although some hickory is produced in thirty- 
three or more states. It is estimated that the yearly out- 
put of hickory lumber in the United States is less than four 
hundred million feet, board measure. The wood of the 
various kinds of hickories varies in hardness, elasticity, 
weight and color. Users of hickory seldom make distinc- 
tions according to 
species but depend 
on inspection to 
secure the kind of 
wood that meets re- 
quirements. Some 
species are so lack- 
ing in good qual- 
ities that they are 
seldom cut for the 
market. ‘“ Second 
growth” hickory 
comes from trees 
which have grown 
rapidly on _ land 
from which the 
large trees have 
‘been luimbered, or 
from trees growing 
in the open. The 
greater value of 
this wood lies in the 
fact that the wide 
rings of annual 
growth have a high 
proportion of dense 
summer wood. 

Pin-hole borers 
sometimes lessen 
the value of the 
wood of live hick- 
ory trees. A greater 
loss is due to “iron 
streaks.” This de- 
fect is caused by a 
discoloration of the 
wood which starts 
in small holes through the bark made by the sap-sucker, a 
species of woodpecker that is very fond of the sweet sap 
of the hickories. The discoloration affects the appearance 
of the wood rather than its mechanical qualities. After 
hickory wood is cut and is being seasoned, it is very liable 
to be attacked by beetles that honey-comb the lumber, 
leaving behind them large quantities of powdered wood. 
After the beetles are at work, little can be done to 
save the lumber, but they may be kept out of newly 
sawed lumber by sprinkling it with oil. 

Shagbark is generally believed to furnish the highest 
quality of hickory wood, and to best meet the severe 
requirements of carriage and wagon work. The Big Shell- 


manufacturer. 





HICKORY FOR VEHICLE PARTS 


Hickory is first in importance among the woods used in vehicle parts, red and white oak being next. 
The photograph shows hickory and oak spokes piled for seasoning in the plant of a large hub and spoke 
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bark hickory has wood that is very similar and almost 
equally valuable. The Pignuts produce wood of high 
quality which is used to a greater extent than that of any 
other of the smooth bark hickories. The Mockernut has 
darker heartwood than the Pignut but the wood is about 
the same in quality. These trees have a wide ring of 
sapwood surrounding the heart and for this reason have 
been preferred for certain uses because it was believed 
that the sapwood was stronger than heartwood. Investi- 
gation has demonstrated that there is no perceptible differ- 
ence between 
heartwood and 
sapwoodexcept 
that the heartwood 
is more apt to be 
knotty. Much hick- 
ory that was form- 
erly wasted because 
of “red heart” is 
now accepted by the 
inspectors. Hick- 
ories in the Shag- 
bark class have 
thin white  sap- 
wood, light-brown 
heartwood and the 
wood is more apt to 
be straight-grained 
and free from im- 
perfections than the 
wood of Pignut 
and Mockernut. 

Bitternut hick- 
ory is not regarded 
as producing a high 
class of wood for 
commercial use. 
The thin sapwood 
partly accounts for 
the prejudice 
against it and it is 
probable that in the 
future this wood 
will be more 
highly rated. 

Nutmeg hickory 
has wood of fair 
quality but is not much used because the tree is limited in 
its distribution. Water hickory and Pecan all produce 
wood that is comparatively weak and light in weight. 
Their wood is of slight commercial importance because it 
is inferior in every respect to the other hickories. 

Much hickory was formerly used in agricultural im- 
plements that were manufactured on the farm or in the 
local wheelwright shop. Among these were mauls, flails, 
plow handles, cradles, scythe snaths, ox yokes, and rakes 
of all kinds. Dozens of modern farm tools and machines 
ranging from plows, planters and cultivators to reapers, 
stackers and fertilizer distributers could not well dispense 
with the hickory that forms various parts of them. The 














COMMERCIAL USES OF THE HICKORY 


manner in which hickory is now 
employed is largely a_ fuller 
development of its earlier uses. 
Nearly one-half of the hickory 
used by manufacturers of the 
United States into the 
construction of vehicles and at 
least one-third into handles of 
various kinds. Agricultural im- 
plements probably follow these 
in the amount of hickory used. 
Carriages and are 
American inventions made pos- 
sible through the superior qual- 
ities of hickory wood. Not only 
have they been highly important 
business and pleasure vehicles 
for millions of Americans, but 
they have been sent to all parts 
of the civilized world and may 
be seen in central Africa or the 
deserts of Arabia, or traversing 
rocky roads in India. Hickory 
wood in its ability to resist the excessive strains to which 
the spokes of light carriage wheels are subjected. No 
other country has wood to make vehicles so light in 
weight yet so strong and durable. 

Credit must be given to hickory wood for the develop- 
ment of our famous American trotting horses, for the 
splendid qualities of this wood made it possible to build 
racing sulkies of a lightness never before known. In the 
light rim of the swiftly moving bicycle wheel, hickory is 
just as serviceable as in the humble wheel-barrow. Other 
woods serve well for heavy vehicles ; nevertheless, hickory 
is largely sought for spokes, felloes and other parts of 
heavy wagons and automobiles. It is used in dump-carts, 
drays, stone-wagons, and sleds of all kinds. The sledges 
used by Shackleton in his Antarctic expedition in 1908 
had runners of specially selected split hickory because 
severe tests demonstrated that the wood wore better than 
German silver or other metal runners. 

Some hickory is used in the manufacture of cheap 
furniture, especially for chair rounds. Adjustable wheel 
chairs and children’s high chairs employ considerable 
hickory in their construction, and in recent years it has 
come into vogue for rustic furniture. Other commodities 
made of hickory are oil-well sucker rods, which may be 
30 or 35 feet long, and the skewers used by butchers. 
Canes, ladder rungs, trunk slats, dowel pins, wedges, 
crochet rings, pins used in the manufacture of artificial 
limbs, and insulator pins for telegraph and telephone lines 
consume small amounts of hickory in widely different 
ways. The wood is especially suitable for the manufacture 
of spring bars, croquet mallets, tennis racquets and other 
athletic goods, and it is also excellent for fishing-rods. 
Some hickory is also used for crates and boxes where 
exceptional strength is required. 

Hickory is an ideal winter fuel and the big fire-places 
of our forefathers burned many cords of as fine hickory 


enters 


buggies 


surpasses any known 
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HICKORY USED FOR WHEEL RIMS 


The tough hickory has always been one of the most serviceable of woods for uses requiring qualities of great 


resistance to heavy wear and severe strain. 


as ever grew. It is just as popular for the open fires of 
to-day, for it burns slowly, with little smoke, making a 
hot, bright, companionable fire. 

The nuts are the most important by-product of the 
hickory trees, and in the case of the Pecan, the returns 
from the sale of its nuts exceed the commercial value of 
its wood. The bark of hickory contains a yellow coloring 
matter which has been used as a dye, but is of small utility. 


WOOD WASTE EXCHANGE 

XTENSIVE use by lumbermen and wood-working 
factories of the wood waste exchange conducted by 
the Forest Service is reported by officials who have 
just completed a short field study to determine the extent 
to which the opportunities offered are being taken advan- 
tage of. Only a small per cent of the total number of 
concerns listed were visited, but a comparatively large 

number were found to have benefited by the exchange. 

Makers of wooden novelties, it is said, have been par- 
ticularly successful in finding supplies. of material near 
their plants. Other wood-working industries have been 
able to dispose of their waste at higher prices than they 
could otherwise have obtained. Many of the firms were 
located within short distances of each other, but until 
recently have had no way of getting together. 

The wood waste exchange was established by the For- 
est Service in 1914. It consists of two lists of manu- 
facturers, which are sent out quarterly to persons desir- 
ing them. One of these is of “ Opportunities to Sell 
Waste,” and contains the names of firms which use saw- 
dust and small pieces of wood. This list is sent to plants 
having waste for sale. The other list is of “ Opportunities 
to Buy Waste,” and gives the names of concerns which 
have waste to dispose of. 

There is no charge for the service and any manufac- 
turer who wishes to have his name added to either list 
can do so by writing to the Forest Service, Washington. 
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The terraces of the Mammoth Hot Springs change in color from time to time. : 
prompts the housewife to rearrange the living-room furniture and the sea-shells on the what-not from time to time. 


a master artist. 











ONE OF THE BIG FEATURES OF YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Nature seems here to be possessed of that character of restlessness that 
At least, she does it with the brush of 


Yellowstone National Park 


By Mark DANIELS 


Former Superintendent of National Parks 


lowstone National Park has occupied the spotlight 

of public attention to such an extent that any 
attempt to add to the public knowledge of its wonders 
and fascinations is like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
However, in consideration of the fact that the public has 
been more or less submerged with a flood of literature 
and lithographs, colored by hand with hues selected from 
paint-pot born of a printer’s imagination, further com- 
ments upon the Park based upon actual knowledge may 
appear less like heaping coals of fire upon the head of the 
long-suffering tourist. As a matter of fact, the sky over 
Yellowstone National Park is not shell pink, the trees are 
not blue, the waters of the great lake in no wise resemble 
red ink and the geysers do not spout streams of molten 
metal, as one might be led to believe from some of the 
railroad literature colored in the way above described. 
Further than this, it is quite possible to traverse the 
woodland trails and pass many trees without seeing a 
single grizzly poking his inquisitive nose from behind the 
tree trunk, nor do the buffaloes and antelopes crowd the 
tourists and stages from the highways. In fact it is 
quite possible to spend a delightful week in the Park 
without being seriously molested by “denizens of the 
woods,” as the pseudo nature lovers delight in calling the 
hapless bears and other animals of the Park. 


Ls the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, the Yel- 


It is true that buffalo, antelope and bear abound in 
this largest of our National Parks, and that they may be 
seen without serious inconvenience or difficulty, but that 
they are so numerous as to interrupt one in the pursuit of 
insouciant pleasures, is purely a figment of the publicity 
expert’s imagination. I remember that for years, as a 
boy, it was the ambition of my young life to spend a few 
weeks in Yellowstone National Park where a natural 
fleetness of foot would be greatly augmented by the ex- 
citing pleasure of dodging silver-tipped grizzlies and 
climbing trees to elude the vicious horns of the man-eat- 
ing buffalo, and I have no doubt that there are many 
young boys in the United States whose sleep is filled with 
dreams of canyons and forests in Yellowstone National 
Park, over-crowded with beasts of prey. 

Undoubtedly there are more natural phenomena to be 
seen in Yellowstone National Park than in any other 
equal area in the United States. Add to this the fact 
that there is a great lake fifteen miles wide at its widest 
point, and twenty miles long, the placid surface of which 
is seventy-eight hundred feet above the sea level, a great 
gorge of rainbow hues through which a mighty river 
roars on its way to the sea, hundreds of square miles of 
great forests and broken, saw-toothed crests silhouetted 
against the sparkling skies, and you have a combination 
which will inspire almost anyone to an unrestricted and 
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profuse use of the English superlative. In addition to 
the almost innumerable wonders of the Park, the locality 
is pervaded with an atmosphere of bigness. Everything 
is on a giant scale. Distances are great, canyons are of a 
terrifying depth, mountain peaks raise their lofty crests 
to inconceivable heights, and even the length of the Gov- 
ernment roads is made inconceivably long by the intoler- 
able dust which Congress refuses to lay for the tourist. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that exaggeration creeps 
into a discussion of the Park, and that descriptive writers 
take liberties with truth. 
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ern entrances, which are tapped by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad and the Union Pacific, respectively. In the early 
history of the Park, most of the travel came in by the 
northern entrance, which is but a few miles from Fort 
Yellowstone, where, at one time, was stationed a very 
considerable force of cavalry. Since that time, however, 
this force has been reduced and the interest in the old fort 
is now secondary to the greater number of imposing 
spectacles that may be witnessed from the main circuit, 
which is considerably closer to the western entrance. As 
a result, the tourist whose time is limited will generally 
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CARELESS TOURISTS ARE INJURED HERE 
While the Grotto Geyser does not present such a spectacular performance as Old Faithful, it is still one of the most interesting in the Basin. 


In addition, 


it permits of a closer inspection while in operation, a privilege that seems to be held at a premium by the tourists, who are often injured through succumbing 


to curiosity. 


As Yellowstone is the oldest of our National Parks, 
it is to be expected that it is opened up with roads and 
trails to a much greater extent than any other Park in 
the system. Fortunately, a certain degree of intelligent 
forethought seems to have been exercised in the planning 
of the roads in the Park. There are four entrances, 
each about in the middle of a boundary line of the Park, 
which lead to a central circuit on which are located most 
of the interesting features to be visited. There is also 
another circuit in the northern portion of the Park, a por- 
tion of which is contiguous to the main circuit, so that 
the encircling roads form a figure eight. One may enter 
the Park, therefore, from any one of its four sides and 
strike the circuits, thus giving a choice of several different 
routes of travel. 

The entrances most used are the northern and west- 


choose the Union Pacific line, entering at Yellowstone on 
the western entrance, and make only the main circuit. 
From Yellowstone the road follows the Madison River 
to its junction with the Firehole River, where it branches. 
One road follows the Gibbon River to the north, while 
the other follows up the Valley of the Firehole. The 
road along the Firehole is particularly beautiful, as it 
clings for miles to the very edge of the river until it 
reaches what is known as the Lower Geyser Basin. In 
this Basin are the famous Mammoth Paint Pots, which 
are really nothing but mud geysers, the contents of which 
look and act like nothing so much as vividly colored mush 
that is being boiled and tossed by escaping steam. In 
this Basin, also, are the Fountain Geyser, Emerald Lake 
and the Fountain Hotel. To some tourists the latter is 
quite the most curious freak to be found in the Basin, 
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although any antipathy which one may feel for its bastard 
architecture is soon forgotten in the delights of the well- 
cooked food that is served inside. 

On the regular trips, the Fountain Hotel, which is only 
a lunch station, and the next stop, the real Mecca of 
Park tourists, is reached about four o'clock in the after- 
noon. Here are the famous Old Faithful Geyser and 
Old Faithful Inn at the upper levels of the Upper Geyser 
Basin. The two places at which most tourists spend the 
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seen in action, with the exception of Old Faithful. But 
the brilliant colors of the pools and hot basins alone would 
justify the trip if the tourist is forced, by shortness of 
time, to continue on schedule. 

The next link in the circuit is from Old Faithful to 
Thumb Station on the western shore of Yellowstone 
Lake. The road between these two stations crosses the 
Great Divide twice in the journey and extends little more 
than this fact in extenuation of the disagreeable circum- 
stances of the 





majority of 
their time are 
in the Upper 
Geyser Basin 
and at the 
Canyon Hotel 
on the brink of 
the Grand Can- 
yon of the 
Yellowstone. 
Speaking of 
architecture, it 
is difficult to 
place the Old 
Faithful Inn in 
any category, 
but despite its 
‘curious and 
rather unattrac- 
tive massing, 
the hostelry is 
pervaded with 
an unusual 
amount of 
charm and an 
atmosphere of 
real comfort. 
From the win- 
dows of many 
of the rooms of 
the hotel, and 
from the ver- 
anda, Old 
Faithful Gey- 
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THE YELLOWSTONE FALLS 


trip. It follows 
“.. | along Spring 
Creek and 
crosses the Di- 
vide in both 
places so easily 
that it is diffi- 
cult to realize 
that there is 
any Divide 
lurking in the 
vicinity, par- 
ticularly as the 
dust might 
make it prac- 
tically impos- 
sible to see 
such a thing if 
one were still 
interested. 
From Thumb 
Station, there is 
a choice of two 
routes, one by 
wagon road 
and one by 
launch on the 
Lake, to the 
Lake Hotel at 
the upper end 
of Yellowstone 
Lake. Itis diffi- 
cult to imagine 
anyone choos- 





ser may be seen =‘ These falls are not so high as many others. Compared in height with the Yosemite falls, it is equal to any. Over ing the road 
its precipice leaps a mighty river and, as an illustration of bounding energy, it is unexcelled. The proportions are 
to spout, with just about right to come within the scope of human intelligence, thus making its beauty more readily grasped. after the ride 


its never interrupted regularity, at intervals of one hour 
and five minutes. From the veranda may also be seen many 
of the geysers across the road on the eastern border of the 
Basin, and the entire surrounding has the appearance of a 
manufacturing town with the innumerable jets of steam 
rising from unseen escapes. It has the desirable feature, 
however, of lacking the roar that frequently becomes 
nerve racking in the vicinity of the Fountain Hotel. 
There are a great number of intensely interesting 
points of interest in the Upper Basin, prominent amongst 
which are the Grotto Geyser, Punch Bowl, Sunset Lake 
and the Rainbow Pool. However, unless the tourist is 
prepared to remain in the locality for twenty-four hours 
or so, it is quite possible that few of the geysers will be 


to Thumb Station, and, in addition, the boat ride is one of 
the most beautiful that can be had on any lake in this coun- 
try. The route traversed by the launch is about fifteen 
miles in length, half of which is spent in the western ex- 
tension of the Lake, known as the West Thumb. After 
passing Dot Island, the boat swings close to Stevenson 
Island and lands at the wharf in front of the Lake Hotel. 

Here is another excellent example of the work that 
has been left undone by the Board of United States 
Geographic Names. Some of the most prominent points 
and features in and on this most wonderful of lakes have 
been named West Thumb, Rock Point, Steamboat Point, 
Bridge Bay, Frank Island, and, wonder of wonders, Dot 
Island. The latter is only exceeded in the absolute idiocy 
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of its cognomen by Spot Mountain in Glacier National 
Park. Is it any wonder that storms blow up on this 
Lake with such fury that they seem to be launched on to 
renewed violence in order that they may tear from the 
heart of the Lake those elements which have been cursed 
by man’s ignorance and lack of imagination? 

By most tourists the Lake Hotel is approached with a 
spirit of keen and trembling anticipation, for all along the 
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physical development and it is pride of race that keeps 
him to schedule, but in any case, it is useless to seek a 
glimpse of the great grizzly at any other time. '! 

There has been for some time a mother bear and two 
cubs of the Black family that seem to have become more 
inured to the extravagance in language and dress on the 
part of the tourist than the other bears, for they are fre- 
quently found within a few yards of the kitchen steps of 

- = the. hotel and 





line information — 
has been 
supplied to the 
effect that here 
will be found the | 
monarch of the 
forests, and for 
once, this form 
of gratuitous 
information 
proves correct. 
Out back of the 
hotel, there is 
an open space 
where, for a 
number of years, 
the proprietors 
have been dump- 
ing the refuse 
from the din- 
ing-room. Why 
the dumping is 
done at the rear, 
rather than in 
the front, cannot 
be explained on 
any other 
grounds than the 
fact that it is 
closer to _ the 
kitchen, for 
nothing could 
add to the in- 
consistency of 
this combination 





slyly 
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THE GOLDEN GATE his 





may be snapped 
with kodaks, fed 
with cake and 
| crusts,and other- 
| wise annoyed, 
with more or less 
impunity. At the 
risk of starting 
a controversy 
over a_ word 
|. which has, in the 
| minds of certain 
predatory  cor- 
porations, been 
/ much over-used, 
I would suggest 
| that the tourist 
| carry on his an- 
| noyances of the 
bears’ within 
“reasonable 
limits.” There 
is a story of one 
man who had 
grown so pas- 
sionately fond of 
life in the open 
that he took his 
blankets and 
slept by the edge 
of the lake in 
front of the 
hotel. Whether 
preference 


This is a pass through which the government road runs. It looks as much like a gate as it does like gold, and is, for this location 


of colonial archi- therefore, as well and as aptly named as almost any other prominent feature 
source of gratification that it was not named Politics Portal. as 


tectureand west- 
ern box wood-work painted a vivid yellow. Be that as it 
may, the dump grounds are well to the rear of the hotel, 
and for several generations of bears this area has been the 
dining-room of the wild animals that are so elaborately 
described in railroad literature. It is true that on hot days 
those who are enjoying a cold in the head will find their 
affliction a distinct advantage, unless the bears may have 
eaten all the refuse before it had time to give other than 
ocular evidence of its presence. At almost any time in the 
day, one or two bears may be found on the dumps, but 
these are invariably of the family of Black Bears. The 
Grizzly, it appears, is more regular in his habits and dines 
only between the hours of six and eight in the evening. 
Perhaps this regularity in habit accounts for his unusual 


fthe Park. Perhaps it should be a 
against a 


couch in the hotel was prompted by a sincere love of 
nature or an antipathy for the accommodations offered, 
has never been ascertained, for, during the night a grizzly, 
smelling the bacon under his pillow, aroused him to such 
an extent that his movements were interpreted as threat- 
ening to all bears. Prompted, therefore, by the first law 
of nature, the grizzly swung on him with sufficient force 
to throw him completely “ through the ropes ” and into the 
Lake, some fifteen feet away, during which flight the na- 
ture lover scattered various and sundry parts of his anat- 
omy en route. Having completed his knock-out, the bear 
ambled on his way, munching bacon, and the man lived 
only long enough to give a few meager facts of the case. 

The next day’s journey follows along the Yellowstone 
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River to the 
Canyon Hotel 
and the finest 
scenery in the 
Park is to be had 
in this vicinity. 
There is no 
doubt that the 
Falls of the Yel- 
lowstone River 
in this Canyon 
are among the 
finest to be seen 
in the world. At | 
the Upper Falls | 
the entire river | 
passes over a 
sheer drop of 
one hundred and 
nine feet. The 
Lower Falls is a 
sheer drop of 
three hundred 
and eight feet. 
The Canyon, it- 
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IMMIGRANT PEAK OVERLOOKS A PEACEFUL STRETCH OF THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER 


ing has _ been 
since, for which 
many of those 
| who were origi- 
nally interested 
| in the issue are 
| profoundly 
thankful. 

There is one 
trip from the 
Canyon Hotel, 
which should, by 
no means, be 
overlooked, in 
spite of the fact 
that so few take 
it. This is up 
the Mount 
Washburn Road 
to the summit of 
the Mountain. 
The regularroad 
from the Can- 
yon to the next 
station at Tower 





self, is approxi- I" this Park,so marked with evidences of Nature’s violence, the beautiful meadows and charming valleys that are 
PP so frequently encountered fill the observer with surprise and delight. Instinctively the eye sweeps the tawny hills Falls traverses 


7 mately one thou- in search of grazing cattle. 


sand feet deep, and its walls and sloping sides are 
of the most varied hues imaginable. It is not of a 
character that discourages intimacy in the way the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado does, but, on the con- 
trary, seems to invite closer association and acquaintance- 
ship. I met Elbert Hubbard scrambling around half 
way down on the side of the Canyon on a hot day, and 
after he had finished a rather lengthy discussion of the 
inadvisability of admitting automobiles to the Yellowstone 
National Park, wiping, meanwhile, from his eyes, drops 
of perspiration, he told me that in all his travels he had 
never been in a place where intimate association with 
stupendous things seemed so possible or was so enjoyable. 
Perhaps it is well that he did not live to see Yellowstone 
National Park, which he loved so dearly, desecrated, as 
he thought it would be, by hordes of automobiles over its 
highways, but I am of the opinion that it is a great pity 
he did not live to experience a complete revulsion of feel- 
ing in this regard upon a full realization of the greater 
joys that automobile permits bring to the large numbers 
of those who delight in touring this Park. The question 
of admitting automobiles in the Yellowstone had been 
brought up prior to this time, and since I, for one, had 
strongly recommended their use to the Secretary of the 
Interior, I was therefore obliged to take issue with Mr. 
Hubbard on the question. However, the order admitting 
automobiles was given at about, or subsequent to, the 
time of his death, and we therefore came to no blows 
over the question. Asa matter of fact, most of the blow- 


most of the 
route, but at Dunraven Pass the road to the summit 
branches to the right and climbs to an elevation of 
approximately ten thousand feet above the sea. From 
this point one of the most commanding views that is to 
be had in the Rockies may be enjoyed, and if one is 
fortunate, intimate peeps of mountain sheep may be had 
along the road. 

The Canyon Hotel is one of the stations that are on 
both circuits so that it is possible to return by the way 
of Norris Basin and see more geysers, or to continue by 
the Dunraven cut-off to Tower Falls, and thence to the 
Mammoth Hotel at Fort Yellowstone. The most popular 
route is by the way of Norris Basin to the Mammoth 
Hotel. Undoubtedly the reason is that along this route 
more natural phenomena are to be found, although the 
scenery is not nearly so good. Along the route by 
Tower Falls, Dunraven Pass is traversed and some 
petrified trees may be seen. Otherwise, there is nothing 
of interest save wonderful and glorious scenery 
which, it must be acknowledged, does not compete very 
successfully, for the attention of the average public, with 
freaks of nature. 

Not that the road by the way of Norris Station is 
lacking entirely in scenery, for it is beautiful throughout 
its length from the Norris Basin to Fort Yellowstone. 
It follows the bed of Obsidian Creek through a more or 
less open country with beautiful meadows and forests on 
either side, and threads another pass in the mountains 

















YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


where the engineering work seems to have justified that 
thrill of inspiration which resulted in naming the pass 
“The Golden Gate.” 

Fort Yellowstone has quite an air of romance sur- 
rounding it. It was at one time the headquarters of a 
large force of cavalry and housed some of the most dis- 
tinguished soldiers in the United States Army, many of 
whom received their medals of distinction in the Indian 
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The Park is the largest in our system and contains 
over two million acres. It is ridiculous, therefore, to con- 
sider that anyone can really see any material portion of 
its vast area in the length of time that is usually devoted 
to a trip in the Park; there are hundreds of miles of 
trails, innumerable lakes, streams and wonderful moun- 
tain peaks, together with an infinite variety of natural 
phenomena, all of which offer sufficient interest to enter- 

tain the most exacting for a 








Photo by Gifford for Northern Pacific Railroad 
NOT MANY OF THESE GREAT ANIMALS LEFT 


There are but a few herds of buffalo left in the United States. One belongs to an Indian family and has been reduced 
i It would appear that Congress is 
determined to carry on the work of exterminating the buffalo that was started by the plainsmen a generation ago, 
for the Government has refused to do anything to prevent foreign purchase of buffalo. 


in number by several recent sales to other countries than the United States. 


fights in the Northwest. The vacant buildings carry one 
back to active times and bring a blush of shame over the 
lack of a more intimate knowledge of American history. 

One of the most interesting natural phenomena in the 
Park is the Mammoth Hot Springs, which is built of a 
number of terraces formed by the depositing of 
salts from solution in the hot water of the springs. The 
colors of these terraces change from day to day, and 
offer a never ending source of interest and wonderment 
to the visitors. 

From the Mammoth Hotel at Fort Yellowstone, the 
tourist can depart from the Park by the way of Gardiner 
Station at the northern boundary, or return by the way 
of Yellowstone on the western boundary. It seems most 
advisable to take the trip from the Canyon Hotel over 
Dunraven Pass by the way of Tower Falls to Mammoth 
Hotel and out again by the western entrance, for by this 
route, all the roads of each of the two circuits are tra- 
versed, with the exception of a short link between the 
Canyon Hotel and the Norris Basin, which is, perhaps, 
the least interesting of the necessary links to complete 
the circuits, although it is more picturesque than some 
of the essential stretches of road. 





period of several months; in 
fact, many tourists who wish 
to see the geysers have 
not sufficient time to take the 
\ entire circuit and are forced to 
enter the Park at one side or 
another, visit the nearest basin 
or two and depart. This, the 
Government now permits, al- 
though there was strenuous effort 
put forth on the part of conces- 
sionaires to enforce the tourist to 
stay in the Park a sufficient length 
of time to guarantee the opera- 
tions of the concessionaires. 

The introduction, therefore, 
of the automobile, has been a 
tremendous advance in the sensi- 
ble administration of this Park, 
for it is now possible to cover by 
motor practically all of the roads 
that the Government has built 
in the Park in considerably less 
time than it would take to cover 
one circuit by horse-drawn stage. 
There is still plenty of work for 
the horses to do in the Park in the 
way of transporting people by saddle over the trails and 
giving them a more detailed knowledge of the mountains, 
so let us hope that the good work will go on and that the 
roads in our parks may be made safe for the automobile 
travel which is undeniably inevitable. 





WOOD WASTE USED FOR PULP 


HE use of a steadily increasing amount of wood 
a waste in the manufacture of pulp is indicated by 

figures compiled by the Forest Service. Although 
the pulp industry showed a decline in the last year for 
which complete figures are available (1914) on account 
of the increasing cost of raw material and general busi- 
ness conditions, more wood waste was used than in 
any previous year. 

Approximately 330,000 cords of waste with a value of 
$1,400,000 were utilized by 35 of the 200 pulp and paper 
mills of the United States. It is thought that as the price 
of cord wood goes up the amount of wood waste used 
will become greater. 








The Bird Department 


By A. A. ALLEN, PH.D. 


Assistant Professor of Ornithology, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE COLORATION OF BIRDS 


F YOU have followed the hoarse song of the scarlet 
tanager and found him perched on some dead branch 
ablaze in the sunlight; if you have noted the emerald 

back and ruby throat of the hummingbird as he flashed 
through the garden; or if you have seen the indigo bird 
change from pale to deepest blue and then to black, you 
must certainly have begun to wonder at the marvels of 





A RUFFED GROUSE ON ITS NEST 


A good example of protective coloration. The grouse is ‘‘ counter-shaded’’ and 
its color pattern is similar to that of the sticks and dead leaves about it. 


bird coloration. Then if you have tramped the woods 
and heard the grouse rumble from the roadside and the 
woodcock go whistling from under your feet, or if you 
have tried in vain to locate the vireo singing in the tree 
top, you must have been struck with the law of Nature 
that causes her children to be clothed so differently. For 
the grouse and the woodcock and the vireo in their haunts 
are as invisible to the untrained eye as though they were 
but a part of the sticks and leaves that surround them, 
while the tanagers and hummingbirds hold the eyes of even 
the least observing. What, then, are the laws determining 
that one bird shall be clad like the sun and his neighbor 
like the soil? What is the reason for this brilliancy on 
the one hand, and how is the concealment, on the 
other, brought about? 

We might first distinguish between the colors of a 
bird’s plumage and the bird’s coloration, because a large 
part of the coloration of most birds is not caused by 
actual pigments but more by the refraction of light 
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through the structure of the feathers. A scarlet tanager 
is red in any light because the red is a pigment, but an 
indigo bird or a bluebird is blue only by reflected light 
when refraction occurs. The only pigments that have 
been found thus far in the feathers of birds are reds, 
yellows, browns, and black. Green pigment occurs in the 
African plantain-eaters, but in other birds the green is 
due to a yellow pigment overlaid with a superstructure of 
microscopic longitudinal ridges or polygonal bodies that 
refract the light. Blue and all the metallic colors are due 
entirely to this process of refraction, the exposed portion 
of the feather being coated with a transparent colorless 
layer of extreme thinness (8/1000 of an inch) which acts 
like a number of prisms in breaking up the rays of light. 
Thus, when a blue feather gets wet or when the bluebird is 
perched between one and the sun, it will appear only 
black or brownish. 

Sometimes there is an excess of black pigment in the 
feathers of a bird which will make it appear much darker 
than the other members of the same species. This is called 





A MEADOW LARK AT ITS NEST 


Showing the white outer tail feathers which are called ‘‘ flash colors’’ and serve 
the bird in a protective way when pursued by hawks. 


melanism and is better known in the familiar example of 
the black and gray squirrels, examples of both occurring 
in a single litter of young without reference to sex or 
vigor. The opposite of melanism, or albinism, is much 
more frequent and is caused simply by an absence or 
degeneration of pigment of all kinds. The not-infrequent 
white robins and sparrows or mottled birds with patches 
of white feathers are explained in this way and are due 
to inbreeding or some other weakness. 











THE BIRD DEPARTMENT 


But to return to the gorgeous tanagers and the incon- 
spicuous grouse, surely there is some reason for the dif- 
ference in coloration which study might lead us to under- 
stand. We soon discover that brilliant color in almost 
every species is restricted wholly to the male bird and a 
moment’s thought convinces us that the law of “ The 
Survival of the Fittest ’’ would soon weed out any bright- 
colored females should they arise, by drawing attention 
to their nests and inviting the destruction of their off- 
spring. The very exceptions to the rule further sub- 
stantiate it, for when bright colors are normal to the 
females, as in the kingfisher and red-headed woodpecker, 
nature protects the offspring by causing the eggs to be 
laid in holes in trees or tunnels in the bank where the 
female is entirely hidden from sight while incubating. 

Another means of protecting conspicuously colored 
birds is by endowing them with extreme wariness and it 





THE KING BIRD AT ITS NEST IN ORCHARD 


The king bird is sometimes called ‘‘ Bee Martin’’ because of its supposed habit 
of destroying honey bees. Investigations have shown that it catches but few bees 
and these mostly drones, and that it is a highly desirable bird because of the ob- 
jectionable insects which it destroys and its habit of driving off crows and hawks. 


is seldom that any one of them will allow as close an 
approach as do their dull-colored mates and relatives. 
They seem to realize that they are conspicuous and rely 
upon their alertness to escape. Moreover, is it not of 
direct benefit to the species that there should be a con- 
spicuous decoy to lure away from the vicinity of the nest 
any enemy that should pass that way ?—for even should the 
male be seen and captured, the offspring might still persist. 

Brilliancy of plumage probably originates in every 
species through excess of strength and bodily vigor, and 
this fact undoubtedly tends to perpetuate and increase the 
brilliancy, whenever the bright colors are not directly dis- 
advantageous to the species, by assuring to the brilliant, 
vigorous bird the best mate and strong offspring. Then 
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it may well be asked why the males of all species are not 
conspicuously colored and able to rely upon their wits to 
escape their enemies. But think for a moment which are 
the brightly colored birds and which the dull. The 
tanagers, the trogons, the honey creepers, the tropical 
flycatchers, the buntings, the gulls, the terns, the herons 
and the flamingoes are all birds that spend their lives 
either in the tree tops or in the great open spaces where 
enemies cannot lurk. The nearer the ground a bird 





A LEAST BITTERN ON ITS NEST-—IN CATTAILS OF THE MARSH 


An example of mimicry among birds—the shape of the bird in this posture, as 
well as the color, simulating its haunts, so that it is most difficult to see it among 
the cattails. 


dwells and the denser the coverts, the nearer may an 
enemy approach and the more easily may it lie concealed. 
Thus it is clear why the gaudy tanager is confined to the 
tree tops and why the streaked sparrow must simulate its 
dry grass haunts if it would persist. Birds dwelling 
within reach of skulking enemies seldom wear brilliant 
colors or bear feathers that are continuously conspicu- 
ous. They are protectively colored and often fit in with 
their environment to such an extent as to be practically 
invisible. The ways in which this concealment is brought 
about are varied and interesting. 


CoNCEALING COLORATION 


There is one principle which underlies the coloration 
of all protectively marked birds which does more than 
anything else toward rendering them inconspicuous, and 
e of counter-shading, as it was named 
by its discoverer, the artist-naturalist Abbot Thayer. It 
had long been known by artists that to make objects 
appear solid and conspicuous on the canvas one must 
paint in their but it remained for Thayer to 


that is the principl 


shadows, 
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apply the reverse of this practice and to point out that 
the way to make solid objects appear flat and inconspicu- 
ous was by painting out their shadows. He applied this 


principle to the coloration of animals and recognized that 
the protective coloration is brought about largely by ani- 
mals being colored lightest on the throat and belly, which 
parts are thrown into the deepest shadow, and darkest on 
the head and back which receive the greatest light. 


Be- 





PhotobyH.D.Reed 
FIND THE SECOND BIRD MODEL 


Two models were placed side by side on the gravel path. 


: One was painted 
uniformly and the other was “ counter-shaded”’ like areal bird. The “‘ counter- 


shading”’ has rendered the second model almost invisible, and as only a very 
sharp eye can see it, it is perhaps well to explain that it is directly behind the 
plainly visible model. 

tween the back and the belly there is a gradual change to 
the lighter, exactly counter-matching the amount of 
shadow, so that the solidity of the bird is “ painted 
out,”’ so to speak. 

This principle has been well illustrated by the cele- 
brated bird artist, L. Agassiz Fuertes, with the two 
models here shown. Two blocks of wood were cut out 
in the general form of a bird and colored uniformly dark. 
He placed them out-of-doors on a gravel walk in good 
light and then with his brush proceeded to paint out 
the shadows on one of them by adding touches of white 
paint so as to just balance the shadows, with the result 
that this one eventually disappeared from view. 

The principle of “ counter-shading,” like other great 
discoveries, is very simple. The human eye and probably 
all eyes judge the solidity of an object by the shadows 
which it casts, and an object which throws no shadows 
upon its underparts has no solidity. Through counter- 
shading, then, the bird appears flat and when it does so, 
it falls off into the background and becomes a part of it. 
If, in addition, its color pattern is similar to its haunts, 
it becomes practically invisible. And so we find the grouse 
and the woodcock, living on the forest floor, with a color 
pattern of spots and patches of light and dark brown; 
the sparrows and meadowlarks of the fields are streaked 
with buffy and rufous, like the dead grasses; the bittern 
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of the marshes is striped like the shadows and lights of 
the cattails, and the sandpipers and plover are specked 
like the sand of the sea shore. 

With insects this simulation of pattern is often carried 
to the extreme. There are butterflies and moths whose 
markings imitate exactly the dead leaf or the bark upon 
which they rest and even the shape of the wing is modi- 
fied to make the simulation more complete. This scheme 
of Nature is called mimicry. With birds mimicry is much 
less perfect, but the screech owl, with its feathers drawn 
close and its ear tufts erect, certainly simulates very well 
a broken piece of bark. The night hawk, sitting length- 
wise on the limb, looks like the broken stub of a branch 
and the least bittern in the marsh, with its bill pointing 
toward the zenith, the feathers of its long thin neck drawn 
tight, resembles a broken reed; so much so, in fact, that 
they will often remain on the nest in this posture 
until almost touched. 

In the plumages of certain birds that are normally 
very difficult to see when at rest, we find a very different 











FIND THE KILLDEER 
The killdeer has some very conspicuous markings, but is difficult to see in its 


haunts because these ‘‘ruptive marks” break up its continuity and render it 
unbirdlike. 
color pattern which seems at variance with all that has 
been said. Instead of there being a gradual transition 
from the dark to the light areas, there is a sudden abrupt 
change, often heightened by a black border. On the head 
of the wood duck, for example, the white of the throat 
extends up on the cheeks in the form of crescents. These, 
together with the white stripes through the crest and the 
black and white bars on the sides, would seem to make it 
most conspicuous. Similarly with the killdeer, its brown 
head is separated from its back by a conspicuous white 
ring and its snowy breast is crossed by two coal black 
bars. In spite of these marks, one finds that both the 
wood duck and killdeer in their natural environments are 
very inconspicuous, and we are led to believe that these 
ruptive marks, as they have been called, serve apparently 
to split up the bird into several pieces, destroy its continuity 
of form and thereby conceal it by making it unbirdlike. 
One other class of markings we might consider here 
since they are similar to the ruptive marks in being them- 











THE CLASSIFICATION OF BIRDS 


selves extremely noticeable. I refer to the so-called “ flash 
colors’ or “ banner marks.” The white tail of the deer 


and the cottontail, which are raised and made as conspicu- 
ous as possible when the animal is fleeing ; the white outer 
tail feathers of the junco; the white patches on the tail 


THE DECEPTIVE WHITE AND BLACK 


A close view of the killdeer at its nest, showing the ‘‘ruptive marks.’ The 
downy young crouching beneath the parent bird likewise has these marks. 





of the meadowlark, and the white rump of the flicker, all 
fall in this class. These marks were at one time supposed 
to serve as signals to the young or to others of the species 
to keep the flock together, but Dr. C. H. Merriam has 
suggested that they may even better serve to give protec- 
tion from their enemies. When the animal or the bird is 
fleeing, the eye of the enemy naturally fastens upon the 
very conspicuous flash color and when, suddenly, the 
meadowlark, for instance, drops into the grass, or the 
flicker claps up against the side of the tree, the banner 
mark suddenly disappears, but the eye, through the per- 
sistence of vision, follows on in the same direction in 
which the bird was going before realizing that it has 
stopped and, in the interval elapsing, the bird slinks off a 
few feet further or slips around to the other side ‘of the 
tree and is nowhere to be seen. 
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So much then for concealing coloration among birds. 
Some authorities have claimed that all birds are pro- 
tectively colored, and it is true that we as yet know too 
little of the struggles that go on between the birds and 
their enemies to interpret everything that we find in their 





A WOOD PEWEE AT ITS NEST 
Showing the broad, flat bill and the erect posture typical of members of the Fly- 


catcher family. The shallow nest is covered with lichens to make it even more 
inconspicuous. 

coloration and to find a use for everything that we see. 
It is here that the field naturalist and the woodsman by 
intelligent observation can help to interpret what at pres- 
ent seem like vagaries of Nature. That some birds are 
conspicuously colored there is no doubt in the minds of 
most of us. A crow on the snow or against the sky, or 
anywhere except in the coal hole, is bound to be visible 
from any angle. But the crow has been endowed with 
an intelligence and a wariness which need no concealing 
coloration to supplement them. 

The problems of the differences in coloration between 
males and females and young of the same species, the 
changes from bright to dull colors and vice versa, we can 
better consider at another time. 


The Classification of Birds 


ITH this issue we begin a series of articles on 
Vf North American Birds intended to supplement 
those of a general nature which will continue to 
appear. It would obviously be impossible to treat each of 
the nearly 800 species found in United States and Canada 
and we must, therefore, consider them by families, empha- 
sizing and illustrating some one member of each. Before 
so doing, however, it may be well to say a word about 
what we mean by a “ bird family ” and explain briefly 
how birds are classified. 
The classification of birds does not differ materially 
from the classification of other animals or of plants, and 


one familiar with any classification would find little diffi- 
culty in understanding the nomenclature of ornithology. 
All birds belong to the Class Aves, which is one of the 
five divisions of the Phylum Chordata, or backboned ani- 
mals, the others being Pisces, or fishes, Reptilia, or reptiles, 
Amphibia, or frogs, toads and salamanders, and Mam- 
malia, or mammals. The Phylum Chordata, together with 
others such as the Protozoa (one-celled animals), Ccelen- 
terata (corals, etc.), Mollusca (clams, etc.), Hexapoda 
(insects) and others make up the Animal Kingdom. The 
Class Aves is usually divided into twenty-one Orders, 
seventeen of which are found in North America. Among 
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these are the Orders of Diving birds, of Shore birds, of 
Wading birds, of Waterfowl, of Perching birds, etc., and 
they are usually arranged serially to indicate their place 
in the scale of evolution, the Diving birds being the lowest 
and the Perching birds the highest. 

The Order of Perching birds, or sparrow-like birds, 
contains nearly half of the known species of birds and 
has been divided into 65 families, 22 of which have 
representatives in United States and Canada. These 
we shall consider first, beginning with the family Tyran- 
nide or New World Flycatchers. 

THE FLYCATCHERS 

The true flycatchers, or tyrant birds (family Tyran- 
nidz), are confined entirely to North and South America, 
where over 400 species occur. The European flycatchers 
belong to a very distinct family (Muscicapide) differ- 
ing, among other ways, in being true singing birds, our 
American flycatchers lacking the vocal structures typical of 
true song birds. Asa result, none of them have true songs, 
although many of them, like the kingbird, are noisy birds, 
and a few, like the wood pewee, have very sweet whistles. 

The majority of the flycatchers live in the tropics, but 
among them are numbered some of our best known birds, 
including, in addition to the kingbird and pewee already 
mentioned, the pheebe, the crested flycatcher and the least 
flycatcher. They are mostly small dull-colored birds with 
typical flycatcher structure and habit. Their bills, for 
example, are broadly triangular, wider than high at the 
base and armed with stiff bristles at the corners, efficient 
structures for snapping passing insects from mid-air. 
They sit more erect than most birds, usually on some 
dead branch or other exposed perch from which they can 
survey the country and dart out after passing insects. 

Their nesting habits show considerable variation. The 
phoebe builds a bulky affair of mud and moss on the cliff 
or under the bridge, the kingbird builds of roots and wool 
in the orchard, the crested flycatcher builds in a hole in a 
tree, and for some strange reason, invariably includes 
the cast skin of a snake, while the pewee, building a 
shallow compact affair saddled on a branch, always covers 
the outside with lichens to make the nest inconspicuous. 

Many of the tropical flycatchers and some of the 
species of our own Southwest are showy birds and often 
have the broad bill or other parts specialized to a ridiculous 
extreme. The vermilion flycatcher is of a most brilliant 
red with darker wings and tail, and the scissors-tailed 
flycatcher is largely white with a light gray back and 
scarlet patches on the head and beneath the wings, and the 
outer tail feathers are greatly elongated, seven to ten 
inches in length. 

All of the flycatchers are insectivorous and extremely 
beneficial birds. The kingbird has been said to destroy 


honey bees about apiaries, but investigations have shown 
that the few bees which it does eat are usually drones, and 
in all other respects he is an extremely useful bird. Par- 
ticularly about the poultry yard is he a desirable tenant, 
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for he is the self-appointed policeman of the district. 
No crow or hawk can approach without arousing his ire 
and being promptly driven off. 

The pewee and the pheebe, and all the others, are 
invaluable allies, particularly because of the large number 
of moths which they destroy, the larve of which, like the 


























CROWS FEEDING 
A crow, on the snow or against the sky or anywhere except in the coal hole, is 
conspicuous from any angle. But the crow has been endowed with an intelli- 
gence and a wariness which need no concealing coloration to supplement them. 
cut-worm and the tent caterpillar, are potential armies of 
destruction against the agriculture and the forests of 
our country. 

Being so largely insectivorous, the species which in- 
habit Northern United States are naturally highly migra- 
tory, and with the failure of their food supply and the 
approach of winter, the phoebe is the only one which 
remains in the United States north of Southern Florida. 
The others cross the Gulf of Mexico or the Caribbean 
Sea to Central America and Northern South America. 


ATLANTIC COAST NATIONAL PARK 


RESIDENT WILSON, at the instance of Secretary 
Prine of the Department of the Interior, has created 
by proclamation the Sieur de Monts National 
Monument on Mount Desert Island, Maine. By this act 
he enables the Department of the Interior to realize its 
long-time purpose to extend to the people in the east of the 
United States the benefits of the national parks service. 
This is the first national park east of the Mississippi River. 
The new national playground is already known to 
many thousands for its majestic beauty. It embraces more 
than five thousand acres of rugged mountain, directly 
south of Bar Harbor. In fact, its northern boundary lies 
within a mile of that famous resort. On the east it 
touches the Schoonerhead Road. On its south it ap- 
proaches within a mile of Seal Harbor. It lies less than 
a mile northeast of North East Harbor. It is surrounded, 
in short, by a large summer population. 






































Wild Black Smooth or Northern Skunk or Fetid Dog Currant or Swamp Red Swamp Black Eastern Wild 
Currant or Hawthorn Gooseberry Currant Prickly Gooseberry Currant Currant Gooseberry 


DISTRIBUTION OF VARIOUS SPECIES OF CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES IN NEW ENGLAND, ADJOINING STATES AND CANADA 


The Alternate Hosts of the White Pine 
Blister Rust 


By LAwRENCE R. Grose, M.F. 





The white pine blister rust which threatens pines in Eastern States valued at $186,000,000 and in Western States at $240,000,000 
is caused by a fungus. Wild and cultivated red currant and gooseberry bushes are essential to the spread of the disease. The 
easiest symptoms of the disease to detect are perhaps the irregular swellings in the bark which may appear at any time from a few 
months to six years after infection. In the spring the fruiting bodies of the parasite thrust themselves from within through the swollen 
bark and form whitish blisters as large as a child’s finger-nail. After a few days the blisters break and disclose bright yellow dusty 
spores. These are blown about by the wind, but in order to perpetuate themselves must alight on the leaves of currants_or goose- 
berries. A healthy pine cannot itself be infected directly by spores from another tree. 

An examination of near-by currant and gooseberry bushes is therefore essential in ascertaining the extent of the disease. From 
June 1 till the time the leaves fall, the bushes should be searched for the mealy yellow masses which, hardly larger than a pinhead, 
may yet be so abundant as to cover a large part of the lower surface of the leaf. Later in the fall there are short hairy outgrowths. 
These also are on the lower surface of the leaf. If the symptoms are found, notify the State or the United States Department of 
Agriculture and take the advice which will be given. The disease has already appeared in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Connecticut, Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Wisconsin, Minnesota and parts of Canada. This article, 
describing red currants and gooseberries, will be useful in detecting the disease. ‘Tan Besves 
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N NEW ENGLAND, adjoin-_ with spines, and the stem bears scattered bristles. The 
ing states and part of Canada, bell-shaped, greenish or dull purple flower is like- 
which are now feeling the wise armed with prickles, which remain about the fruit. 
attack of the white pine blis- A frequent neighbor of the dogberry is the smooth, 
ter rust, there are several or hawthorn, or northern, gooseberry (Ribes hirtellum, 
kinds of wild gooseberry and 
currant which the rust can 
adopt as alternate hosts in its 
curious dual life-history. 
Perhaps the commonest of these is the dogberry, 
or prickly gooseberry (Ribes cynosbati, L.). This is a 
low, straggling shrub, 
two or three feet high, 
usually found growing 
in rocky woods, but 
thriving also in a variety 
of other places. Its 
leaves are simple and 
alternate, ordinarily oc- 
curring, except on the 
youngest shoots, in 
groups or bundles of 
three or four, arising 
from a common point on 
the stem. They are 
lobed and toothed, and 
somewhat suggest the 
maple type of leaf in 
outline, though more 
rounded, more _ blunt- 





SKUNK CURRANT 
(One-half life size) 


The fruiting spray and flower. This is frequent on cool, 
moist, rocky hill-slopes and mountainsides, chiefly in 
New York and western and northern New England. 





toothed, and less deeply ~ Michx. = R. oxyacanthoides, L.). It is not quite so 
cleft. At the base of the pe cage ape agg widely distributed as the dogberry, but it is not hard to 


Showing the fruiting spray and flower. This find, if one looks in wet woods and on low grounds, where 
plant is common in wet woods and low 


leaf-clusters the stem is 
armed, in most cases, srounds chiefly throughout New England it prefers to live. In habit it is a small spreading shrub 
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much like the dogberry, 
from which it differs 
mainly in bearing fewer 
spines on the stem and 
none at all on the fruit, 
and in having a smaller 
leaf with a_ sharper, 
wedge-shaped base. Av- 
erage leaves are here re- 
ferred to, for in each 
species of the currant- 
gooseberry family the 
leaves vary considerably 
in general outline and in 
the shape of the teeth, 
and are not very definite 
marks of distinction un- 
less a good many are 
taken as the basis for an 
average contour. 

Along roadsides, and in thickets and open woods near 
dwellings, there may sometimes be found garden goose- 
berries thriving in the wild state. These are enough like 
our native ones to be confused with them by the inexpert. 
Nevertheless, no attempt will be made here to name the 
points of distinction, 
since any one familiar 
' with the native species | 
will recognize the garden 
varieties, and that is, for 
the present — purpose, 
sufficient. Aside from 
the two species described 
above, no native goose- 
berriesoccur commonly in 
western Massachusetts. 

The blister rust, how- 
ever, takes as readily to 
currants as to gooseber- 
ries. The commonest of 
these is the skunk or 
fetid currant (Ribes 
prostratum, L’Her. = R. 
glandulosum, Grauer), 
so-called because of the 
unmistakable odor of its 
stems, roots, and fruit. 
It flourishes on _ cool, 
moist, rocky hill-slopes 
and mountain-sides. In 
habit it is recumbent, 
with spineless stems that 
run along under the 
leaves, and send up fre- 
quent shoots. Its leaves, 
as in the case of all members of the Ribes genus, 
are alternate and usually in bundles. They strongly 
suggest the maple shape. The flowers and the fruits of 
skunk currant, as of all currants, grow in racemes or 
long clusters with a central stem to which the individual 





SMOOTH WILD GOOSEBERRY 
(One-half life size) 
Showing the fruitingspray and flower. This 
occurs in all sections of New England and 
New York in wet woods and low grounds. 





PRICKLY WILD GOOSEBERRY 
(One-half life size) 
Showing the fruiting spray and flower. 
This is very common in New York and 
northern and western New England, chiefly 
in rocky woods. 
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flowers or berries are attachel by short stems. It will be 
noted in the illustrations that the fruits of the gooseberries 
occur commonly in twos and not in clusters. The flowers 
of the skunk currant are small, greenish, and bell-shaped ; 
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the fruits are a pale red, and they are covered with soft 
bristles. In winter, this plant is the one conspicuous 
member of its genus, because of its handsome red buds. 

Another common currant is the wild black currant, 

Ribes americanum, Mill 
(=R. floridum, L’Her.), 
which closely resembles the 
black currant of gardens. Its 
leaves are distinctly maple- 
like, with a large and elongated 
central lobe; and they are 
dotted with resin spots. The 
clusters of skunk currant are 
comparatively erect; those of 
wild black currant are mark- 
edly drooping. The flowers 
are pale green, yellow, or 
white, the fruits black and 
smooth. This currant prefers 
non-rocky sites and rich soils 
near streams. 

In addition to the skunk and black currants, there 
may be found in limited parts of the region under 
consideration the swamp red and the swamp black cur- 
rant (Ribes triste, Pall., and R. lacustre, Poir.). Both 
grow in swamps, in the coldest and wettest woods, and 
in sub-Alpine sites, high grounds which have in their 
influence on plant life a likeness to cold and swampy 
lowlands. Both also are 
northerly plants, and in 
Massachusetts are not 
far from their southern- 
most extension. The 
swamp red currant has 
large and conspicuous 
yellow-green flowers and 
smooth red berries. The 
stems are straggling or 
reclined and from three 
to five feet long. In all 
respects this currant is 
very like the garden red 
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ALTERNATE HOSTS OF WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST 


lacustre, has deeply-cut five-lobed leaves, greenish flowers 
in clusters, dark purple bristly fruit and a prickly stem. In 
the grouping of its characters it is obviously peculiar 
among its kind, with the clusters of a currant and the 
prickliness of a gooseberry; and rival botanists leave us 
the choice of calling it by either name. 

Garden currants, like garden gooseberries, frequently 
escape to roadsides, thickets, and open woods. They may 
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Black 
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be confused with native kinds, but not easily with plants 
of any other genus. Taken separately, the leaves of 
some hawthorns, of nine-bark, of maple-leaved viburnum 
and high-bush cranberry might suggest their leaves, but 
the recollection that their habit is low, straggling, or 
recumbent, and that their leaves are alternate and, save 
on young shoots, typically in bundles, will serve to keep 
this genus distinct from others. Ordinarily, currants and 
gooseberries bloom in May and June and form fruit in 
July and August. Species preferring comparatively warm 
sites may bloom in April. 

Given a foothold, the blister rust will find means of 
spreading in any region. The accompanying maps indi- 
cate the range of the various currant-gooseberry species 
in the rest of New England and states immediately to the 
west. All the species common in the Berkshires are com- 
mon also in New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Maine; New York has an additional species, the round- 
leaved or Eastern wild gooseberry (R. rotundifolium, 
Michx.), said by some to cross the Massachusetts line; 
and the northern New England states have the skunk, 
swamp red, and swamp black currants in even greater 
abundance than has Massachusetts. There are quantities 
of smooth gooseberry and wild black currant in eastern 
Massachusetts, and some of both of these, along with 
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dogberry, in the parts of Connecticut in which much 
pine grows. The occurrence of all of these species is not 
as continuous as the maps, owing to their smallness, must 
suggest; but wherever within the shaded areas the favor- 
able sites exist, they are almost certain to be. 
Furthermore, nearly all the New England and New 
York species have ranges extending far to the north and 
west, swamp red currant, swamp black currant and skunk 
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currant running clear to the Pacific, and wild black cur- 
rant, dog currant, or prickly gooseberry, and smooth, 
hawthorn or northern gooseberry growing throughout the 
Great Lakes region and well beyond the Mississippi. To 
the west and north there also occur several other native 
species. The currants and gooseberries are common in 
nearly all parts of the north temperate zone; and out of a 
total of one hundred and twenty species and sub-species, 
seventy occur in the United States. In whatever part of 
our country the five-needle pines exist, some one of the 
currants or gooseberries will be found not far away. 


NOMINATE FRIENDS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The Association wishes to add Five Thousand Mem- 
bers to its list before the end of this year. 

To do this it must have assistance from its present 
members. If they will kindly send to the office names 
of friends they wish nominated, these friends will be 
sent sample copies and descriptive circulars. 

These names should be sent in at once. 

See the Premium Offer on Table of Contents page. 








White Pines of Lenox Menaced 


blister rust in the vicinity of Lenox, Massachusetts, 

have aroused deep concern for the safety of the 
white pine trees that contribute so largely to the notable 
beauty of this aristocratic centre of the Berkshires. Dur- 
ing May and June of this year, many infected white pines 
of all sizes and ages were found in this region. The 
limits of the area of infected pines are represented in the 
accompanying sketch by the solid heavy line. Small trees 
were destroyed, and the diseased branches of larger trees 
were cut and burned. Since some of these trees had 
diseased 


R ister of the general prevalence of white pine 


United States Department of Agriculture. Under the 
authority of the Massachusetts law, the diseased currants 
and gooseberries are being eradicated by State employees 
as rapidly as possible. The area in which affected bushes 
have been removed is shown on the sketch by the broken 
line. The magnitude of this work lies chiefly in the 
time and labor necessary to locate and exterminate 
the wild currants and gooseberries that grow in the 

woods by thousands. 
Conditions last spring in an infected area near 
Ipswich, Mass., have demonstrated that there is no hope 
for white pine 





branches, 60 or 
70 feet above the 
ground, this was 
not an easy task. 
Late in May the 
early summer 
stage of the blis- 
ter rust began to 
appear on the 
leaves of cur-.-7 
rants and goose- 


berries, and be- z 

fore the end of z 

June, the late 2 

summer form 

(the stage . 
which, in the LeomfaifCiyb 


fall, infects 
neighboring 
white pine 
trees) was 
found, 

The territory 
in which cur- 
rants and goose- 
berries are now 
infected with the 
blister rust is 
outlined on the 
map by the 
heavy dotted 
line. Scouting 
for the blister 
rust is being done 
by a force of fex 
men working 
under a coopera- 
tive agreement 
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white pine tree 
is infected with 
this fungus, the 
presence of the 
disease may not 
be apparent, 
but its effects 
are justas 
deadly as the 
action of chest- 
nut blight on 
chestnut trees. 
Many noted 
writers have 
extolled the 
charms of the 
trees of Lenox. 
Henry Ward 
Beecher ad- 
mired them 
and in his 
“Star Papers ” 
writes: “Our 
first excursion 
in Lenox was 
one of saluta- 
tion to our no- 
' table trees. We 














between the 
Massachusetts 
State Nursery 
Inspection Ser- 
vice and the 
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MAP OF LENOX, MASS., SHOWING AREA OF WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST 


————— Boundary of area of pines infected with white pine blister rust. — . 7 
weer ere Boundary of area of currants and gooseberries infected with white pine blister rust. 
—* — —: —:— Boundary of area from which diseased currants, gooseberries and pines have been removed. 


‘ had a_ nerv- 
ous anxiety to 
see that the ax 
had not hewn, 

















NEW ENGLAND AND APPALACHIAN FORESTS 


nor the lightning struck them; that no worm had gnawed 
at the root, or cattle at the trunk; that their branches 
were not broken, nor their leaves falling from drouth. 
We found them all standing in their uprightness. They 
lifted up their heads toward heaven, and sent down 
to us from all their boughs a leafy whisper of recog- 
nition and affection. Blessed be the dew that cools 
their evening leaves, and the rains that quench their 
daily thirst! May the storm be as merciful to them 
when, in winter, it roars through their branches, as 
is a harper to his harp! Let the snow lie lightly 
on their boughs, and long hence be the summer 
that shall find no leaves to clothe these nobles 
of the pasture!” 

The “ Hawthorne Pines” stand sentry over the site 


$3,000,000 FOR NEW ENGLAND 


the purchase of forested'lands at the head-watets 

of navigable streams in New England and the 
Southern Appalachians is assured for the next two years. 
The amendment to the Agricultural Appropriation Bill, 
providing for this money, $1,000,000 for the present fiscal 
year and $2,000,000 for the next, passed the House on 
Friday, August 4, and will become a law as soon as it is 
signed by the President. 

Thus ends, successfully, a long continued effort by the 
American Forestry Association, its members, and a large 
number of actively codperating organizations, to have 
Congress provide for the continuation, under the pro- 
visions of the Weeks Law, of this work, which has 
been so ably done during the last several years by the 
Forest Service. 

The various stages of this campaign have been de- 
scribed in previous issues of AMERICAN Forestry. First, 
in the summer of 1915, the American Forestry Association 
decided to devote itself to the effort to have an appropria- 
tion bill passed. A meeting was held at Washington, D. C., 
of officers, members of the Association, and representa- 
tives of codperating organizations, and a plan of work 
decided upon. On September 23 a memorial urging the 
appropriation was presented to Secretary of Agriculture 
Houston. Then followed the task of keeping the public 
and members of Congress informed of the necessity for 
the appropriation, of enlisting the aid of Boards of Trades, 
Chambers of Commerce and other bodies. 

On January 28 of this year there was a special hearing 
before the Agricultural Committee of the House on the 
measure and powerful arguments favoring it were pre- 
sented. Later, however, this committee, by a vote of 
8 to 7, decided not to include the appropriation in the 
Agricultural Appropriation Bill and it was not in it when 
the bill passed the House. This was a big disappointment 
and a serious set-back. However, Senator Gallinger of 


\ N APPROPRIATION of $3,000,000 for continuing 
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of the “little red house” where Nathaniel Hawthorne 
wrote “The House of the Seven Gables” and “The Wonder 
Book.” Fortunately, these pines have not yet shown signs 
of being attacked by the blister rust, although they are 
within the limits of the area where diseased trees have 
been found. It would be interesting to read what Beecher, 
Hawthorne, Catherine Sedgwick, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
James Russell Lowell, Edwin P. Whipple, J. T. Headley, 
J. T. Fields, and the other masters of words, who once 
lived in the vicinity of Lenox, would have written had the 
white pine been menaced in their day as it is now. To 
them the trees of the Berkshire Hills were delightful, loved 
friends, and one can imagine them exerting their pens to 
the mightiest efforts in pleas for concerted action in ward- 
ing off the devastation that threatens. 


AND APPALACHIAN FORESTS 


New Hampshire consented to introduce in the Senate an 
amendment to the bill, and the Appalachian measure, as it 
has been generally called, was given new life. The Senate 
adopted the amendment. It went back to the House with 
the Agricultural Bill. The House refused to concur in 
the Senate amendments, and sent the bill back. The Senate 
changed some amendments, but did not alter the Appala- 
chian one, and all went back to the House. The American 
Forestry Association thereupon sent letters to members 
in town and telegrams to those out of town asking them 
to be present when the vote was taken. 

In the meantime, Chairman Lever of the House Agri- 
cultural Committee, and other representatives and sena- 
tors in favor of the amendment, had urged upon members 
of the House the desirability of continuing the work and 
the necessity for the appropriation in order to do so, 
and finally when the bill came up on August 4 the 
amendment passed. 

The American Forestry Association wishes to express 
its appreciation of the aid given by codperating organiza- 
tions, by interested bodies and by individuals in all that 
was done to secure this appropriation. There will now 
be added to the forested lands already secured by the 
Government in the New England and the Southern Appa- 
lachian regions a considerable area of very great value in 
protecting the head-waters of streams and in providing 
for forests in the future in a number of states where the 
forests have been seriously depleted and where new forests 
are a vital necessity. . 

During the few years that money has been available 
for this purchase, the work has been done by the Forest 
Service in a highly efficient manner. Lands have been 
acquired at low prices in areas where such holdings will 
be of the greatest public service, and the whole area pur- 
chased has been included in the Appalachian National 
Forest, of which Wm. L. Hall, who has had charge of the 
work since its inception, is the district forester. 





About Swimmin’ 





#5/OU put the boys in 

7| last time,’ said the 
older girl, “‘and it 
seems to me that 
girls ought to be 
in. You know itis 
‘forestry for boys 
and girls.’ ”’ 

“Yes; but that 
was about fishing. 
And you don’t care 
somuch about fish- 
; ing as they do.” 

‘But we care about the trees and the 
water just as much as they do. And we 
use the water more than they do.” 

She had me there. When I thought of 
all the times—indeed before every meal 
—that the boys had to be strongly re- 
minded that water was needed on their 
grimy paws ere they could come to the 
table, I had to give up. Even then the 
older girl pressed her advantage, and the 
younger, also, chimed in: 

“Besides, we can swim all over the 
pool under the big waterfall, and the boys 
can’t. The water means more to us than 
it does to them. So you’ve got to give the 
girls a chance.” 

“But, you must remember, I’m not 
supposed to tell things about boys and 
girls—only about trees and forests.” 

“Then,” said the younger, with a 
gleam of triumph, “what did you 
say anything about the boys for last 
time? ”’ 

“‘ That,” I replied feebly, ‘‘ was to add 
Human Interest.”’ 

“Well, aren’t we Human Interest?” 
chimed in both girls at once. 

So, of course, I had to let them have 
their way, and to own that even the poets 
say “there isn’t any story till the girl 
comes in!’ Then they proceeded to 
dictate what I had to say, following up 
their victory. It was about like this: 

“Tell those other boys and girls that 











Holes and Such 


we believe in trees, and that we know 
that we would not have any swimming 
holes if it were not for the forests.” 


which flows so clear all summer long, 

there might be holes under the water- 

falls, but if there were no trees along 
the upper part of the stream, there would 
be a heavy run-off after each rain, with 
mud to fill up the stream-bed, and to make 
the bottom slimy and slippery. Then, 
when the hot weather comes, and only a 
little rain, the stream would stop flowing, 
and what few pools were left would be 
stagnant and warm, and covered with 
green scum, instead of being cool and 
clear and fresh. , 

But it isn’t only the swimming and the 
fishing that suffer from a lack of forests 
and a resulting bad effect on the streams. 
Think of all the other uses of water! Not 
counting the water which acts on mill 
wheels and grinds grain, or runs saw- 
mills, or even makes electricity to light > 
cities, to move electric cars, to heat build- 
ings, to turn machinery, to bake biscuits, 
and to do all sorts of other things! Not 
counting rivers and canals for the passage 
of boats! But just think how we need 
water in our houses, for drinking and for 
washing ourselves and our dishes, our 
floors, and our clothes! Wouldn’t we be 
in a bad way if we didn’t have fresh, pure, 
clear, clean water? 


O be sure of such water we need 
the forests. In the West, not less 
than twelve hundred towns and 
cities get their water supplies from 

the tree-covered slopes of the National 
Forests. In the East, many of our cities, 
like Boston, have their forests to protect 
and to keep steady and pure the city’s 
supply of water. 

Then, if we cut off our forests will we 


[waics it is true. In our own creek, 











have less water? We may not have any 
’ less falling from the sky, but there would 
be a lot less of the kind of water we 
wanted, when we wanted it. 

Indeed, some folks say that the cutting 
down of the trees in certain parts of the 
country has cut down the water supply 
at the same time. They say that the 
earlier homes in the northeastern parts 


4) of this country were built near convenient 


springs. In the course of time, with for- 
ests cleared away to make room for fields, 
these springs dried up. Then shallow 
wells were dug, and these, too, failed, 
and had to be drilled or dug deeper. 


UR water supply is of two parts: 
that constantly in use on the sur- 


face, in the shape of rain, fog, 

snow, and dew; and that which is 
stored in the ground. Usually there is 
not enough of either kind alone for all of 
man’s needs—to grow his crops and to do 
other work for him. Each part helps the 
other out, and the part which has been 
adding up in the ground in years of 
much rain helps out the surface supply 
in years of little rain. Of course, the 
forests form an important part of these 
reservoirs. 

Measurements taken in wells in ten 
states show that in about half of the wells 
measured the water level had dropped. 
This is due, it is thought, to more de- 
mands on the water to grow our grains, 
to furnish drink for man and animals, 
and to serve many needs which did not 
) exist when the wells were first dug. But 


” only a third of the water loss can be 


accounted for in these new demands. 
The greater part of the loss of the rest 
has been due to the cutting away of 
the forests where they could and should 
have been left. 

The trees were not there to check the 
storms and snows and to hold them until 
their waters sank into the ground. The 
spongy leaf litter in the woods was 
burned away, gullies were formed and 
drained out the water that ought to have 
remained under the ground. One of the 
remedies for this is to keep the forests 
growing on the hillsides, at the heads of 
the streams. 


holes’? ’’ asked the older girl. 
‘‘Then you will always have 
‘swimmin’ holes,’ ’’ I replied. “And 
if the trees are kept growing, and 
the streams are kept running, even 
the two littlest boys who haven’t yet 
learned how to swim, will be able to 
come back when they are grown-ups, 
and find the old swimming hole again. 
Unless —and I think of one swimming 
hole I used to know—* unless some big 
city has reached out and covered over 
the old swimming hole, and turned it 
into a sewer.” 


Te swimming hole used by my 


ck: will we always have ‘swimmin’ 


own children is better than any I 
ever knew. My first was in a 
little country “run.” With a deal 


of labor I dammed it to make a waist- iM 


deep pool. Here I learned to swim. 
What a thrill in the discovery that one 
can actually keep up without even a toe 
on the bottom! Life holds few such 
triumphant moments. 

Then there was a larger creek where 
we went in above a big dam, in great 
fear of being swirled down the mill-race. 

Darting dragon-flies, or “ devil’s darn- 
ing needles,” gave another risk, ‘‘ cause 
they sew your shoulder-blades together— 
sure indeed they do! Oncet they was a J 


feller ’at had his’n sewed together that- ff 


away, an’ he never did get right. ’Course 
the doctor unsewed him, but he was 
always kind o’ stiff-necked and humped- 
up-like, afterwards.” 

No one really believed this, but it was 
part of our game of make-believe, and 
added zest to life. 

And these fancies prevail to-day. Who 
started the sign of two up-held fingers to 
mean “ goin’ swimmin’?” Il bet that 
Pharaoh used it on the banks of the Nile! 

Sometimes, when we see again the 
swimming holes of youth they seem to be } 
shrunken away, because that’s a way 
with youthful joys. But very often, we 
find that, because the trees have been 


cut down, the streams are smaller, and }f5 


the pool that cost many a struggle when 
we were first swimming it, can now be 
straddled with one step. 


| 
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Southern Floods and Their Forestry Lessons 


By HerMAN H. CHAPMAN 


Professor of Forestry, Yale University 


rain, a continuous downpour set in covering the 

mountainous region of Western North Carolina. 
By morning from 10 to 15 inches of water had fallen, as 
measured by the records of the Weather Bureau. Upon 
the Catawba river, whose sources lie in the Blue Ridge 
east of Mt. Mitchell, a flood started which swept with in- 
creasing velocity and destructiveness through the entire 


length of the 


QO: SATURDAY night, July 15th, after a day of 





river to the sea, 
carrying with 
it, with one 
or two excep- 
tions, every 
railroad and 
turnpike bridge 
on the stream, 
no matter how 
substantially 
built or an- 
chored. Simi- 
lar floods oc- 
curred on other 
rivers flowing 
both east and 
west from these 
mountain 
chains. 
Accompany- 
ing these floods, 
great land- 
slides, or mud 
avalanches, 
occurred on the 
steep mountain 
slopes, tearing 
gashes thou- 
sands of feet long and from 50 to 300 feet wide in 
the forest cover, and precipitating the débris on roads, 
railroads and into streams, where it was whirled away 
in the mad torrent to be deposited on fertile fields of 
corn in drifts two to eight feet deep. Swelled beyond 
all previous experience, these raging floods viciously 
gnawed into their banks. Protecting belts of trees were 
uprooted and whole fields, 30 to 100 acres in extent, melted 
into the current and were borne away, leaving a waste of 
boulders in place of soil worth $200 an acre. The extent 
and suddenness of the damage were almost incredible, and 
unless one had seen conditions as they were before this 
flood, he would not believe that the transformation and 
ruin were the result of about twelve hours of high water. 
The death-list of over eighty persons was kept down only 
by the fact that most mountaineers build their homes on 
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blocking it. 
a landslide. 





VIEWS OF LANDSLIDES 


The photograph on the right shows where the big landslide has washed across the course of a stream, completely 
The second shows at close hand a part, and only a small part, of the devastation in the path of 


high ground, and have had some experience with floods. 
Many had narrow escapes. Rising waters warned most 
families early in the evening. At the head of Clear Creek, 
from which the town of Marion, in McDowell County, 
gets its water supply, the family of James Turner, a moun- 
tain patriarch, took refuge at midnight in a small out- 
building to escape the encroaching flood, which was whirl- 
ing down trees and logs on its crest. At the instant when 
they had gained 
this shelter an 
enormous land- 
slide started on 
the mountain 
directly oppo- 
site, tore its way 
down, com- 
pletely filling 
and crossing a 
small ravine, 
causing the 
earth to tremble 
and __ plunged 
into the stream, 
sending a great 


wave up the 
bank, which, 
had it been a 
few seconds 
sooner, would 
have engulfed 
the refugees. 


Violent air cur- 
rents were 
caused by this 
slide which 
threw the chil- 
dren about, but 
no one was injured. They then fled up the slope and 
passed the night in the woods without shelter, listen- 
ing to the boulders grinding together in the flood as it 
swept away every vestige of their cornfield in the bot- 
tom. Mr. Turner, 76 years old and suffering from a 
malignant cancer, had been bedridden for months pre- 
vious to this experience, but the shock and excitement 
restored his strength, and he was up and about, able to 
talk of the events of the night with gusto. 

George Bird, forest ranger, whose house was on the 
flat, 100 feet from the old brook channel, became aware 
early in the evening that the stream was destroying his 
front yard and eating its way towards the house. He 
frantically emptied the structure of its furniture and 
children, and awaited the moment when it would dis- 
appear down stream. But the flood spent itself just 
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the farm owing to the desire of 
renters to bring more land under 
cultivation. Lacking this dense 
protecting belt, the current first 
gutted and destroyed the entire 
island and then swept right on 
across the old stream channel 
and took the Carson farm with 
it. At least 50 acres of bottom 
land were ruined. Carson’s 
horses and cattle were abandoned 
to their fates, tied in the barn, 
but waters, which rose to a 
height of five feet, receded, and 
they escaped drowning. Two 
small colts even managed to sur- 
vive by climbing into the 
mangers. Near the C. C. and O. 
Railroad bridge, a tenant farmer, 
with his wife and two small boys, 





FLOODED CORNFIELD ON CATAWBA BOTTOM 


The flood swept over this as it did over hundreds of other productive cornfields, destroying them by burying them 
insand. The corn was in tassel and there is no possibility of a second crop. 





before the stone chimney was 
undermined, and left the house 
overhanging the bank, whence it 
could be rescued and relocated 
on higher ground. 

Bob Willett, farther down 
the stream, found in the morning 
that a new boulder-strewn chan- 
nel, 150 feet wide, separated his 
house from his barn, which still 
stood intact on an island newly 
formed by the destruction of his 
best bottom land. 

On the Catawba river, the 
‘farm of George Carson was 
almost completely carried away. 
This was in part due to the cut- 





i ick grove i : 
ting of a thick grove of timber C. C. AND O. R. R. BRIDGE DEMOLISHED 


on an island lying directly above This bridge, south of Sevier, and thirty-five feet high, was swept away by a flood which was twenty-five feet higher 
than the water level shown in the photograph. 





was seen gazing ruefully at the 
once fertile land, now a mass of 
boulders and mud. He said: 
“This don’t look much like 
bread!” One refugee reached 
Marion bearing on his shoulders 
a sycamore limb. He explained 
that he had sat on that limb from 
Saturday evening until Sunday 
afternoon to escape _ being 
drowned—so he sawed it off as 
a memento. 

A trip to the top of Mt. 
Mackey showed that the floods 
had their origin on the steep 
slopes of the higher ridges. The 
greatest damage was done by the 
crests .which swept away the 


A WAGON BRIDGE, CATAWBA RIVER bridges and by the enormous 


Both the approaches to this bridge were destroyed by the flood, but the span was probably saved by the white 
oak which fell against it from the lower side, bracing it against the flood. 
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amount of silt and wreckage 
carried by the stream, scouring 
and burying the bottoms. The 
steeper the slopes, the greater the 
per cent of rainfall which will 
normally run off instead of being 
absorbed by the soil. Thin soil, 
rock and bare or grassy ground 
adds to this tendency. The heads 
of the streams lie in deep 
pockets, where walls or slopes 
extend in a half circle about them 
and form a funnel, concentrating 
the run-off suddenly in the 
stream. On the extreme upper 
slopes, no flood effects were seen, 
but with this concentration, the 
lower slopes soon began to show 
the effects. In many places 
sheets of water had flowed down 
over the hillsides, carrying the 
leaves, dead trees and other 
natural obstacles into the stream- 
bed. Suddenly checked and 
swollen, the stream proceeded to 
burst these dams, and, piling up 
great mounds of detritus against 
every obstacle, it cut its way 
through with irresistible force. 
Meeting other flood crests 
emerging from contiguous val- 
leys, the flood tore on to swell 
the main current of the Catawba, 
and complete the work of 
ruin. The effect was like the 
bursting of a dam, and in 
places small dams did go out, 
increasing the maximum height 
of the flood. 

What is to prevent such 
calamities? When rainfall oc- 
curs of such tremendous mag- 
nitude in so short a time, floods 
are going to follow, and may 
again, as in this instance, overleap 
all obstructions. But in spite of 
this fact, the enormous retarding 
effect of the forest cover on the 
velocity of the run-off, especially 
on steep slopes, was strikingly 
evident. The possible effect, had 
these slopes been bare of trees, 
staggers the imagination. Un- 
fortunately, forest fires have, 
until very recently, devastated the 
dried upper slopes to great ex- 
tent, and have been prevented 
from completing the destruction 
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WHERE GOOD FARMING LAND WAS WASHED AWAY 




















VIEWS OF DESOLATION ON CARSON FARM, CATAWBA RIVER 


The destruction here was directly due to cutting timber on anisland up-stream, just above the farm. The flood tore 
out this island and carried the old stream channel at right angles, tearing out a protecting belt of river birches. Entire 
fields were swept away to bed-rock, the torrent of water removing soil tothe depth of from three to ten feet. It is 
claimed the river birches, when up-turned, really aid in destroying the bank, while a reed bank is not apt to wash. 











THE NEW LOUISIANA FORESTRY LAW 


of the lower slopes only by their greater moisture 
and shade. These burned areas, devoid of vegetable 
humus, of decaying logs and other natural obstruc- 
tions, presented practically no obstacle to the immediate 
precipitation of the foot or more of water falling 
upon them, in an 
overwhelming 
deluge upon the 
better protected 
slopes beneath, 
ruining these 
natural defenses 
of leaf litter, 
logs and brush, 
overwhelming 
them as, in an 
irresistible 
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had escaped from the soil into the streams, the high flood 
crests would have been reduced, less sediment carried, 
less land washed away and the damage greatly reduced. 
None can prove that the forest cover on these mountains 
has any permanent effect either upon the amount or distri- 
bution of rain- 
fall, but he 
would be blind 
indeed who 
could study the 
conditions on the 
ground and fail 
to realize that 
ye St eee the forest cover, 
‘ wee eemeee| protected from 

fire, is the only 
means of saving 
the river valleys 
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charge, the 
trenches of an from utter de- 
enemy are struction. That 
demolished. this destruction 
Had fire pro- occurred was in 
tection, extend- spite of the for- 
ing through a est and because 
period of two IRON GIRDERS CARRIED AWAY BY FLOOD of its neglected 
or three decades, The force of the rushing waters was so great that these heavy iron girders were washed two hundred and fifty feet condition. The 
restored the down the bank of the north branch of the Catawba River from a bridge which was overthrown. entire episode 


spongy soil cover to these high slopes, which is so charac- 
teristic of northern spruce forests, the furious rush of 
water into the streams would have been retarded and the 
flow distributed. Even if eventually just as much water 


forms a striking argument for the rapid completion of the 
purchase by the National Government of as much land as 
possible in these high mountains and the establishment of 
rigid fire protection thereon. 


THE NEW LOUISIANA FORESTRY LAW 


Conservation Law of Louisiana was received too 


[Tc full text of this forestry amendment to the 
It reads 


late for publication in our last issue. 
as follows: 

“Sec. 8. That one-fifth of all licenses herein collected 
from the severance of timber and turpentine shall be 
accredited to the forestry department of the Department 
of Conservation and shall be expended upon the warrant 
of the Commissioner of Conservation in the execution 
of the forestry laws and for such purposes only ; provided 
that such forestry department under the general direction 
of the Commissioner of Conservation shall be superin- 
tended by a technically trained forester of not less than 
two years’ experience in professional forestry work; pro- 
vided, further, that no expenditure proposed hereinunder 
in executing said forestry laws by said Commissioner of 
Conservation shall be made except on the approval of a 
general forestry Advisory Board which is hereby created 
and which shall consist of four members to be appointed 
by the governor, and of the Commissioner of Conser- 
vation, who shall be ex-officio member and chairman. 


Said membership shall be chosen, two from well-known 
timber owners, one from farmland owners interested in 
farmland reforestation, and the Professor of Forestry 
in the State University. The said Forestry Advisory 
Board shali meet quarterly at the domicile of the Con- 
servation Commission, and not oftener except upon the 
call of the chairman, and shall have no salary compensation 
or per diem, but shall have actual traveling expenses for 
attendance upon such meetings.” 

It is estimated that the revenue from the license tax 
on timber and turpentine alone, under the new law, should 
approximate $100,000 annually, which would make avail- 
able about $20,000 for the work of the state forester. 

AMERICAN Forestry called attention to the need for 
this amendment of the Louisiana Law and reorganization 
of the work, in an editorial published in May of this 
year. The immediate response of public sentiment and 
securing of the law is a striking proof of the fact that 
Louisiana was in reality well abreast of the times in 
general knowledge of and interest in forestry, and ready 
to take this great forward step, which means so much to 
the entire movement in the South. 





HAVE YOU NOMINATED ONE OF YOUR FRIENDS FOR MEMBERSHIP? 
WHY NOT DO IT—NOW WHILE THIS REMINDS YOU? 








An Example in Conservation Work 


“In the fall of 1914, we planted 3000 pines on Mount 
Penn; maintained a Forest Fire Patrol of 14 men and 
6 State Policemen during the dangerous forest fire season. 
Large placards, cautioning the people of the dangers and 
were posted all over the county, 
and an educational campaign, through the newspapers 


HE Berks County Conservation Association of 
Pennsylvania is one of the most striking examples 
in the United States of what may be done for 

conservation by the right kind of local organization. 

Organized in September, 1914, it found facing it the 

problem of conserving the forests and trees of the county, 

the water-sheds and water courses, bird life and places 
of scenic value. Blessed with energetic officers, it speedily 
extended its membership, aroused the interest of all the 
people of the county in its work; enlisted the aid of the 
school teachers and the school children in its tree-planting 


losses from forest fires, 


and in the public schools, was inaugurated. Forest Fire 
Wardens were appointed by the State Forestry Depart- 
ment at our request and are still in service. The Asso- 
ciation tabulated the forest lands of Berks County, and 
is and who the owner 


we know now where every acre 














operations; secured the 
assistance of the newspapers 
in giving the publicity re- 
quired ; obtained the cooper- 
ation of other organizations, 
and has now achieved a very 
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considerable success, as well 
as established the conserva- 
tion movement in the county 
so strongly that it will not 
die. At the same time the Association, by its endeavors 
and by the particularly good results obtained, has set an 
example to other organizations and has encouraged the 
growth of a number of them along similar lines of work. 

What it has accomplished is well described by 


Harvey F. Heinly, an attorney of Reading, Penna., and 
He says: 


an enthusiastic member of the Association. 





THE REGIMENT OF PLANTERS EN ROUTE 


Fifteen street cars were required to transport the Boy Scouts and school girls of Reading, Pennsylvania, who enlisted 
at the call of the Berks County Conservation Association, 
company which supplies the city with water. 


to plant several thousand trees on the water-shed of the 


of it is; and in order to encourage proper reforestation 
the Association went so far as to find customers for those 
who have made up their minds to market their timber 
in a proper and scientific way. 

‘ During the year 1915, 2000 small pines were planted 
at the Bethany Orphans’ Asylum by the children them- 


selves; 1000 small pines were planted at the Topton 








THE REGIMENT OF TREE PLANTERS 


The enthusiastic force of school children, gathered by 
Reading to plant trees, assembled for action on the land 
which they were about to plant. 
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HOW TO PLANT 


A squad of the Reading tree planting 
force being instructed by the forester 
how to place the pines in the ground. 


A PLANTING SQUAD AT WORK 


After instruction by the forester, these girls went to 
work and not only planted a quantity of trees but did 
the work skilfully. 














Orphans’ Asylum, at Topton, by the orphans. 


AN EXAMPLE IN CONSERVATION WORK 


At the 
suggestion of the Association, a municipal nursery was 
started at Lake Antietam, where there now are 30,000 
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property, its water-sheds and its mountain property, 
by 220 boys and 770 girls of the high schools; 25,000 
were planted at the State Insane Asylum, South Moun- 








THE PLANTING SQUAD 


After the boys had dug the holes for the seedlings, the planting squads of girls followed 
i The character of the work is excellently 


and planted the pine seedlings quickly and well. 
shown by the photograph. 


tain, by the inmates of that institution; 10,000 
more were planted by the orphans at Bethany 
Orphans’ Asylum at Womelsdorf; 10,000 by the 
orphans at the Topton Orphans’ Asylum, at Top- 
ton ; 21,000 were planted by James A. Schofer, at 
his place on State Hill; 20,000 more were planted 
by the Borough of Fleetwood by the school chil- 
dren; 5000 were planted by County Controller 
Rhode ; 6000 by W. E. Sharman, a lawyer near 
Fritztown; 6000 by Sherman H. Hoverter, an- 
other lawyer, in Alsace Township; 26,000 by 
another lawyer, Herbert R. Green, on the slope 
of Neversink Mountain; 45,000 by Jacob Nolde 
on his property in Cumru Township; and 17,000 
were planted on the Horst tract. 

“At the instance of the Association, the 
Reading School District employed an expert 
to trim all the trees on the Reading School 
District grounds, and hundreds of people were 
instructed how to plant trees and how to pre- 
serve them. Representatives of the Associa- 
tion spoke on the subject of tree planting and 
conservation before granges, schools and conven- 





seedling trees furnished by the State ; 8000 
pines were planted on the Antietam Water- 
shed by 430 school girls; 7000 pines and 
spruces were planted on Mount Penn by 
125 high school boys; 3000 pines were 
planted on the water-shed of the municipal 
water-works at Fleetwood; thousands of 
pines were planted by individuals. 
“Travel trails laid out to all 
points of interest in Berks County, to be 
marked by flying birds and a book called 
a Blue Book. At the instance of the 
Association, a Volunteer Forest Fire Patrol 


were 


was organized among the school boys, boys’ 
clubs and Boy Scouts, for the purpose of 
educating them in fire prevention and for- 
est fire fighting. 
organized for fire prevention through the 
public and the schools of the county; and 
the Association had educational exhibits at 
the Reading Fair, Pure Food Exhibit and 


A press campaign was 


Electrical Show on the subject of conser- 
vation and fire prevention. 

“During the year 1916, up to the present time, we 
started a permanent office and elected as secretary, Mr. 
Solan L. Parkes. We started a campaign in the begin- 
ning of the year for further forest planting, and requests 
for one-half a million trees were received from every 
township in the county. The State Forestry Department 
furnished these. A million trees were planted in April 
and May of this year ; 10,000 were planted on Reading City 








PREPARING FOR THE PLANTING 


Before the regiment of tree planters arrived, squads of men cleared the ground, burned the brush dug 
holes and put the water-shed in condition for the invasion of the conservationists. 


tions, and every kind of meeting, and wherever possible 
information was given to hundreds as to the beautifica- 
tion of school grounds and public buildings. A move 
was started to have a shade tree commission for the 


City of Reading; 150 bird houses were furnished by 


the Reading School District through Samuel J. Waid 
to the country schools as samples and these grew 
into 1500 bird houses in the county; an educational 
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PLANTING THOUSANDS OF TREES 


With several hundred school girls and boys at work, the Berks County, Pennsylvania, Conservation 
Association was enabled to plant several thousand pine seedlings in one day. 


campaign was started and various societies gave prizes 
for essays on conservation and bird life and wild flowers ; 
and the beautification of the roadside has been started, 
and an effort is made to form an organization for the 
purpose of preventing the further desecration of our 
mountain sides and to finally acquire the mountain sides 
surrounding the City of Reading.” 

The officers of the Association are Jonathan Mould, 
president, Solan L. Parkes, executive secretary, and 
Daniel K. Hoch, treasurer. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS FORESTRY 
CONFERENCE 
ATIONAL Parks, National Forests, and State 
N Forests will be the chief topics for discussion 
at the annual New England Forestry Conference 
at the Crawford House, Crawford Notch, N. H., Septem- 
ber 5 to 7, 1916. Held in the midst of the new National 
Forest, which serves also as a National Park, and adjoin- 
ing the State Purchase of 6000 acres in the Crawford 
Notch, these subjects of administration will be particu- 
larly appropriate. 

Mr. Henry S. Graves, Chief U. S. Forester, and 
Mr. Wm. L. Hall, Associate Forester, in charge of the 
White Mountain and Southern Appalachian purchases, 
will be present ; also Dr. B. E. Fernow, President of the 
Society of American Foresters, and Professor Filibert 
Roth, Director of the Forest School, University of Michi- 
gan. It is hoped that Mr. Stephen T. Mather, Director 


of the National Parks, will make an address. 

There will be excursions into the National Forest, on 
the Presidential Range, and through the splendid forest 
of primeval spruces on the New Hampshire State reserve. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all members of the 
American Forestry Association. 


A TROUT PROBLEM 


vent fish from entering irrigation 

ditches are to be made by Forest 
Service officers, who say that thousands 
of the trout placed in western streams by 
the Government are killed through being 
carried into the ditches and washed out 
on the fields. There are not less than 
1200 irrigation projects on or near the 
National Forests, and in many places the 
loss of trout is very heavy. The amount 
of water used in irrigation, it is said, often 
determines the advisability of artificially 
stocking the streams. 

The Government annually plants large 
quantities of fish fry in the streams of 
the National Forests. Last year over 
1,100,000 were planted in Colorado and 
Wyoming alone. This was done to render 
the Forests more attractive to the public 
by affording good fishing. 


[vee tat tests of devices to pre- 


WASHINGTON’S TREES CRITICIZED 
By Frank A. CUTTING 


SHORT time ago I was in Washington and was 
A particularly disappointed as regards the trees in 

our National Capital. There had not been much 
care taken in setting out the young trees. Many of them 
did not have a good leader and the branches are low and 
they never can be brought into a condition to make good 
trees. Many trees have not received the pruning and 
attention that they should have received. 

Shade trees in a city should be selected carefully and 
of varieties that are long lived and grow to a good size. 
Some of the old towns in New England have beautiful 
trees. They are 30 to 40 feet up to the first branches and 
one can get a beautiful view underneath the branches in 
all directions. In these best shaded cities and towns we 
are now enjoying the thorough work that some one did 
for us a hundred years ago. We should be as careful to 
provide shade for those who are to come after us. No 
new street should be accepted if it does not have shade 
trees. All the streets in Washington that have no shade 
trees should be studied carefully and the trees that are 
best adapted for each particular street should be planted 
at once so that they would soon add to the beauty of the 
city and comfort of the people. 

In country towns and villages, the selectmen should 
refuse to accept any streets from land promoters until a 
first-class line of trees has been established on both 
sides of the street. 

Shade trees on the streets and around our homes are 
of great importance to all the people of the United States, 
and with a little effort on the part of the people we can 
have a great improvement in the near future. 








Boys, Guns, Birds and Trees 


HE relation between forestry and the lad whose 
father arms him with a toy rifle may not be appar- 
ent at first glance. There is, however, a pretty 

close relationship in some localities and under certain 
circumstances. Concrete instances point the moral of a 
tale better than can be done by general statements, says the 
Hardwood Record of Chicago. Everybody with any 
degree of information concerning the balancing forces 














SOFT MAPLE KILLED BY ANTS 
The birds which ordinarily would have eaten the ants which killed this tree were 


driven away by boys. The building in the background is the Central School of 
Evanston, Illinois. What an object-lesson for teaching children to protect birds 
this unsightly stump presents! 

of Nature knows that but for birds, the insects would 
devour all the vegetation from the face of the world. 
For some years past the small boys of the North Shore 
(some parts, but perhaps not all parts) have been abund- 
antly armed in spring, summer, and fall with toy rifles 
and have gone forth to shoot without much restraint from 
parental or municipal authority. These guns are not all 
harmless toys. Many shoot cartridges and can properly 
be classed as deadly weapons, while others are air guns 
and are less harmful, but are none the less nuisances. 
Boys no more than seven years old have been furnished 
with such guns and have gone out with boys of larger size 
to shoot birds. The war against the feathered inhabit- 





ants of the woods has increased or decreased, depending 
on the season, for a long time; but it has never stopped. 

Some birds present a much more inviting target than 
others to the boy with a rifle. None attracts more than 
the woodpecker. Even the children of the wild Indians 
killed woodpeckers as their first adventure with the bow 
and arrow. Though some species are wild and shy, they 
are not difficult to approach if the hunter is skilful. 


THE TREES’ BEST FRIENDS 


Trees have no better friends than the woodpeckers. 
Every forested region has one or more species. The 
ivory-billed woodpecker holds chief place in southern 
forests, the hairy woodpecker in the far north, the black 











FOR LACK OF BIRD PROTECTION 
Boys with rifles and sling-shots keep all the birds away from this section of 


Evanston, Illinois, and as a result this yellow oak has fallen a victim to ants 
and other insects and associated fungus which the birds would have destroyed. 


ant-eating woodpecker on the Pacific coast; while the 
central hardwood region is the favorite home of the 
downy woodpecker (Picus pubescens). It is black and 
white, sometimes with a red feather or two, and in size 
is rather smaller than a robin. Some call it a sap-sucker. 
It may occasionally indulge in a sip of sap from small 
holes which its bill punches in a tree’s bark, but its sub- 
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stantial food consists of insects which it picks from holes 
in decaying wood. It devours ants by the thousand. 
This small, beautiful, harmless bird is the creature 
against which the boys of the North Shore woods have 
waged ceaseless and senseless war until it has been ex- 
terminated (or apparently so) in many wooded tracts. 
These are the districts where ants and other insects are 
now destroying the trees. It is naturally a tame bird. If 
well treated it will fly about door yards and clean the 
insects from the shade trees ; but it no longer does that in 
some of the towns along the lake shore north of Chicago. 
You may now walk through the five miles of beautiful 
natural woods which have made Evanston famous and the 
chance is that you will not see a woodpecker, though you 
will not fail to see numerous trees patched with cement 
to hide holes eaten by insects and fungus. The rifle in 
the hands of the uncontrolled small boy has done its work. 
The surviving woodpeckers know better than to venture 
For them it is written: “ Abandon 
A few miles west, beyond 


across the firing line. 
hope, all ye who enter here.” 
easy hiking distance of the youthful gun-carriers, wood- 
peckers are abundant on the trees and fences, bearing 
witness to the fact that they have not fled the country 
entirely, but have fled to zones of safety. 

Local instances of bird destruction and consequent 
forest deterioration lose much of their general importance 
if they are found to be only isolated cases. Doubtless 
many instances like those about the North Shore villages 
would be revealed by a search throughout the country. 
In some places game wardens protect birds, and thereby 
protect forests; and the boy with his rifle does not have 
as smooth sailing as he has in some of the high-class 
residential sections northward from Chicago. Every for- 
ester knows, and most people in any way connected with 
woods or the lumber business know, the incalculable ser- 
vice which birds render the forests by destroying insects. 
All intelligent farmers know how their crops are benefited 
by the feathered inhabitants of the fields and thicket. 
Yet, it appears that there is yet room for some primary 
missionary work along this line. 

The two accompanying illustrations show results. The 
broken snag was once a soft maple tree which stood a few 
rods from the Central School, Evanston. It fell into poor 
health and ants attacked it. It soon yielded to the attack. 
The insects so weakened the trunk that it broke in a wind- 
storm. The ants had penetrated to the centre and left no 
sound wood, for decay kept pace with the burrowing ants. 

The other picture shows a yellow oak near Asbury 
Avenue, South Evanston. No woodpecker dares venture 
there, and ants and other insects, and the associated 
fungus, are doing their deadly work. The tree is now too 
far gone to be saved. It is still alive, but will succumb 
in a year or two. Birds might have saved it, but for 
the boys and their rifles. 

These trees are samples only. Hundreds of others 
could be found, showing the destruction by insects, aided 
and abetted by the small boys and their rifles which havé 
driven the birds away. 





FORESTRY 
FOREST CONSERVATION 
By Josuua L. BaILy 
Vice-President, American Forestry Association 
RE not the forests themselves better authority on 
conservation than anything I would be able to sug- 
gest? I have been much interested lately in some 
thoughts concerning the longevity of trees, and their 
reliability as time-keepers. 
Not long ago there died in one of the public institu- 
tions in Philadelphia a woman who was said to have lived 





JOSHUA L. BAILY, OF PHILADELPHIA 


Vice-President of the American Forestry Association. 


one hundred and twenty-eight years, but there was no 
mark upon her person by which her age could be ascer- 
tained, nor any record to establish the claim to longevity. 
Tablets are found in the ruins of ancient cities bearing 
inscriptions of much historical interest, but they are too 
often lacking in accuracy. 

But the records kept by trees are devoid of all uncer- 
tainty ; each tree keeps for itself what might appropriately 
be called “a year book,” in which is noted every year as 
it passes. There are no omissions and no mistakes. 
Whether the tree has lived a hundred years or a thousand 
years or four thousand years, the record is intelligible, 
definite and infallible. 











Ornamental and Shade Trees 


A Department for the Advice and Instruction of Members of the American Forestry Association 


Epitep By J. J. Levison, B.A., M.F. 


TAKING CARE OF SHADE TREES 


N THE foregoing two papers we have seen the advisa- 
bility of any city or even local block community under- 
taking the planting and care of its shade trees. We 

have also considered ways and means of attaining the 
necessary organization and decided upon the advisability 
of having all work coordinated under the head of one 
bureau, commission or single head. 

With the work codrdinated, place the responsibility of 
all tree matters on a professional forester, a man trained 
in the science of forestry and arboriculture and one of 
considerable experience in park work. His duties will be 
to see to all planting, spraying, pruning and cultivating. 
He will establish a municipal nursery, test the various 
insecticides and fungicides, install the best apparatus and 
enforce the city tree ordinances. He will organize the 
office work, plot the street trees on a map and advise 
citizens on their tree problems. He will issue permits for 
tree removals and private tree pruning, study the local 
tree problems, collect tree statistics and promote public 
interest through lectures and writing. 

The enactment of a good 


Spraying for leaf-eating insects may be his first work. 
Street trees, growing under less favorable conditions than 
park trees, are naturally weaker and more susceptible to 
insect attack. Street elms without care very seldom escape 
attack from the elm-leaf beetle and such trees as the horse- 
chestnut and linden are titbits for leaf-eating caterpillars. 
Let all such spraying be done early while the insect is 
young and susceptible to the poison. It is also important 
to look into the chemical and physical value of the 
insecticide you are using. 

A few years ago, I found one of the best known brands 
of arsenate of lead to contain as little as 4 per cent of 
arsenate oxide, whereas it should have had 15 per cent or 
more to be the least effective. Since then, we have been 
subjecting our spraying material to chemical and physical 
tests and have been paying considerably less than what we 
had been paying before. 

Success in spraying will, moreover, depend not only 
on the value of the insecticides and upon how early in its 
feeding stage the insect is attacked, but also on the thor- 
oughness with which the 





city tree ordinance is the next 
step. A cities 
now have such ordinances in 
force and the new one may 
be modeled from those. The 
tools to work with are thus 
provided, and if the trained 
expert is a good one, the de- 
tails of carrying out the work 
may be left to him. The city 
tree commission, or whatever 
board has should 
oversee his work occasion- 
ally, give him the benefit of 
its official support, and back 
him when necessary, because 
in the beginning of all such 
work there frequently appear 
many cases of opposition 
from citizens, who, either for 
selfish motives or otherwise, 
try to force their own views 
in the matter of handling 
technical tree problems. 
The attention of the 
forester will probably be 


number of 


charge, 





work is done. The kind of 
apparatus used will also make 
an appreciable difference, for - 
a barrel pump is too slow for 
the amount of labor used to 
operate it and a very heavy 
wooden tank, such as is com- 
monly used for woodland 
spraying, would prove too 
sluggish and cumbersome in 
going about the city streets. 

In late summer and early 
fall, pruning will be in 
season. The men should then 
be trained in the fundamental 
principles of the work and 
furnished with printed hints 
on the necessary precautions 
in climbing trees and remov- 
ing branches. We have had 
little booklets published on 
such topics for our men and 





find them very helpful. 
~“—emgmms) «= Closecutsandapplicationof 
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directed first to the care of 
the existing trees rather than 


to the addition of new ones. sities than one cares to count. 





TREES BADLY PRUNED 


Nothing is more unsightly than a row of butchered trees su 
Unfortunately such a sight is all too common, and may be seen in more commu- 


coal-tar to the wounds should 

always be insisted upon and, 

above everything else, do not 
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let them prune more than is necessary. The tendency on 
street trees has generally been the other way, to the 
great detriment of the trees. 


TREATMENT OF CAVITIES 


Cavities caused by some old neglected horse-bitten 
wound, or by an improperly made cut, are more common 

















RESULT OF NEGLECT 
This tree should have been protected with a wire netting guard, but nothing was 


done for it and the result of this carelessness is evident by a glance at the picture. 
in street trees than in park trees, and the present tendency 
is to indiscriminately fill them all with cement. This work 
is expensive and in many cases unjustified. It is particu- 
larly true of trees on the streets because there the trees 
are frequently of poor species and the cavities so neglected 
that the absolute elimination of diseased wood is utterly 
impossible. There the decay would keep on developing 
after treatment with the same rapidity as before treat- 
ment. Cavity filling is justifiable only where the tree is a 
much valued specimen, where the filling can serve the 
practical purpose of eliminating moisture and where every 
trace of diseased wood can be thoroughly removed before 
the filling is inserted. In many cases the proper use of the 
chisel or gouge alone without the filling will eliminate all 
disease and leave the wound in a position where moisture 
will not collect. The absolute eradication of all infested 
wood from a neglected cavity is often impossible and in 
many cases where this is true, the ax is by far the safest 
and most practicable tool. Street trees especially should 
be cut down as soon as they become the least dangerous, 
or when their trunks become hollow or badly infested 
with disease. For, as soon as the citizen notifies the 
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A DANGEROUS PEST 
Removing egg masses of the Tussock moth from shade trees. 


authorities of the condition of his tree, all responsibility 
is shifted on the city and law-suits are sure to follow in 
case of any subsequent damage. 

The next consideration to engage the forester’s atten- 
tion will be the planting of trees and that we shall leave 
for the next issue of the magazine. 


BROOKLYN’S TREE PLANTING 

Park Commissioner R. V. Ingersoll, of Brooklyn, has 
undertaken to dot Brooklyn with trees, and will plant 600 
at one time along a three-mile stretch of Bedford Avenue. 

The trees which Commissioner Ingersoll plans to set 
out are the Norway maple and the Oriental sycamore. 
“ Both these varieties,” he said, “ grow rapidly and give 
ample shade, and prove very hardy in city conditions.” 

In undertaking to interest property owners in this 
campaign for street-tree planting Commissioner Ingersoll 
has developed a force of men to take special care in plant- 
ing trees. These men see that these trees are properly 
pruned and otherwise cared for. 

“ A pail of water every day will do wonders,” the Com- 
missioner said. “ Another thing to do is to cultivate and 
work up the soil around the roots. If people knew the 
splendid results they would obtain by doing just that 
little bit of work, more of them would be anxious to 
do it. It is especially necessary to break up the earth 
around the roots of trees when they are not surrounded 
by grass plots. Where the grass is absent the soil is apt 
to be trampled so hard that no moisture can penetrate it.” 


INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


Send any inquiries about tree conditions to The Editor, 
AMERICAN Forestry, Washington, District of Columbia, 
and they will be answered without charge. 
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ADVICE FOR AUGUST 


1. Commence pruning shade and ornamental trees this 


month. 
2. Transplant evergreens after the 15th of August. 


3. Collect and burn egg masses of the Tussock moth 
and similar insects. 

4. Collect and burn cocoons of the bog worm and 
similar insects. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. Please give me the proper soil elements necessary for 
vigorous growth of maple, elm, oriental plane, catalpa, poplar, 
locust, beech and birch, also fruit trees. Present soil is clay and 
Are wood-ashes and bone-dust and lime advisable? 

W. M. C., Oakmont, Pa. 

A. Replying to your inquiry, the trees you mention will grow 
in any ordinary good farm soil. The elm, beech and fruit trees 
are more fastidious in their soil requirements, and need more 
moisture than others mentioned. The plane will adapt itself to 
the ordinary poor soil of the city street and the catalpa and 
locust will grow in the dry, poor soil. The poplar is the least 
particular o* all and will grow where little else will grow. The 
addition of bone-dust and wood-ashes is very good, but the lime 
is more of a local question, depending on sourness, etc., of soil, 
though a little of it is likely to do good. The best fertilizer that 
we would recommend for your soil would be well rotted manure 
dug in thickly. 


gravel. 


Q. Is it advisable to remove the extra growth developing in 
bunches of twigs and leaves on the main branches of elms or 
Shall appreciate your advice. 

E. L. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. The extra growth on the elms and oaks should not be cut 
off. The vast amount of rain this season in the East has produced 
a profusion of growth which does the trees good and makes them 
more attractive. To keep the crown thick with foliage is a good 
policy for the upkeep of shade trees. 


oaks? 


Q. There is a growth or gall similar to the one enclosed on 
my hickory trees, and I write to see if you can assist me with a 
cure for the same. The growth is rather round, comes on the 
young shoots, and in time comes on every shoot so that it stops 
Some of the largest hickory trees 
around here are giving up the fight. I enclose a leaf of hickory 
which ought to be helped by the right spray. The growth is same 
color as shoot and opens up as specimen of its own accord. 

N. W. C., Eden, N. Y. 

A. Replying to your inquiry, I beg to say that your hickory 
is affected with what is known as the hickory gall aphid, a species 
somewhat common and one which occasionally seriously dis- 
figures hickory trees and at such times causes considerable 
consists in spraying with lime-sulphur wash 
in the early spring, and cutting and burning the galls in early 
summer before the plant-lice have deserted them. The latter 
method, however, is sometimes very difficult to carry out on ac- 
count of the large size of the trees. These methods would apply 
to lawn and shade trees but would not be practical for checking 
the insect in forest trees. 


all growth and the trees die. 


injury. The remedy 


Q. Please prescribe proper treatment for elm too large to 
spray conveniently; leaves badly eaten and shrivelled up. Is 
nicotine spray advisable for maple gall? 

W. M. B. C., Oakmont, Pa. 

A. Relative to your large elm, the eating of the leaves is very 
likely due to the elm-leaf beetle. Spraying with arsenate of lead 
in early June is best for it. The grubs of the beetle, however, have 
a habit of crawling down the trunk to the base of the tree in 
early August to pupate, and while the insect is in that pupa stage 
you can collect them at the base of the tree and destroy them. 
The curling of the leaves is probably due to plant-lice which 


appear on the under side of the leaves. Spraying with whale-oil 
soap, one pound to ten gallons of water, is the best method of 
fighting this insect. Nicotine spray for maple gall, if the tree is 
large, is too expensive and therefore never used. Use lime- 
sulphur wash in early spring in place of the nicotine. 


Q. I want information in regard to the proper treatment of 
soil in seed beds to eliminate the growth of weeds. 

Can the soil be inoculated with a formula that will destroy 
weed seeds and not injure the tree seeds? Is there any spraying 
mixture that could be used after weeds had started to grow that 
would kill the weeds and not injure the little seedlings ? 

Any information you can give me on this subject will be 
appreciated. 

D. H., Dundee, Til. 

A. Replying to your inquiry I will answer the questions in the 
order in which they are put. 

1. There is nothing that can be put into the seed bed that 
will keep out weeds, and will not at the same time prevent other 
vegetation from growing. 

The growth of the weeds can be prevented, however, by the 
following methods: 

(a) The bed may be started a year previous and allowed to 
remain without any seeding for the whole summer, and during 
that summer it should be cultivated frequently in order to kill 
off all weeds. This is often done, and it is known as “summer 
cultivation” as a preparation for future planting. 

(b) Another method may consist of something which is often 
used by rose growers; namely, to sterilize the soil by the method 
of steaming. I have heard of cases where this steaming process 
is applied to outside beds, as well as to heaps of soil within green- 
houses. A modification of this method may consist of burning 
the vegetation in heaps along the bed all through the summer, 
and in that way producing a weedless bed for the following year. 

2. There are a number of mixtures that can be used to destroy 
weeds, but would not be applicable to beds where seedlings are 
growing, because they would destroy every other form of vegeta- 
tion at the same time. 


Q. The tops of my beech and birch trees are dying off in large 
Please tell me the cause of the trouble and what to do. 
L. M. C., Reading, Pa. 

A. Very likely your beeches are suffering from impoverished 
soil, insufficiency of moisture or late developing winter injury. 
We have had complaints from many parts of the East where the 
beeches were going back the same way. In most of these cases it 
was not an insect or disease that was responsible, but rather a 
climatic or soil stress of one kind or another, and where we had 
a chance to apply a remedy we found that special stimulation 
of manure, water, cutting back the crown and even artificial 
fertilizer have helped very much. 

The birch trees are very likely affected by the bronze birch 
borer, an insect which has done a great deal of damage of late 
years to all species of birch trees. Removing the infested tops 
and burning them before the grubs have a chance to go too far 
down is the most practical remedy. 


numbers. 


Q.° What do you consider the best vine for covering banks? 
R. P. R., Hartford, Conn. 
A. If the spot has plenty of sun, use-Rosa wichuriana. If it 
is more or less shaded, you might-use Hall’s honeysuckle. 
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A LOGGING ENGINEERING COURSE 


HE appointment of John P. Van Orsdel to the posi- 
tion of Professor of Logging Engineering in the 
School of Forestry at the Oregon State College is 

an event of some importance in forestry education in the 
United States, and particularly in the Pacific Northwest. 
The significance lies in the fact that Van Orsdel is recog- 
nized by the big timber operators as one of the foremost 
logging engineers in the country. The appointment is 
important, too, in that it demonstrates to the practical 





JOHN P. VAN ORSDEL 
Who has taken the position of Professor of Logging Engineering in the 
School of Forestry at the Oregon State College. 
timbermen that educational institutions have come to real- 
ize the nature of the woodsmen’s problems and their 
responsibilities in aiding in their solution. 

As a young man, he put in seven years cruising timber, 
locating and surveying logging railroads and flumes, and 
planning logging operations generally. During this period 
he had for his clients the Portland Lumber Company, 
J. D. Lacey & Company, Hammond Lumber Company, 
Inman-Poulsen Logging Company, Weed Lumber Com- 
pany, and practically every other important timber con- 
cern in the West. The scope of his activities is indicated 
by a cruise and accurate resurvey of a 55,000-acre tract 
for J. D. Lacey & Company in California. In 1910 he 
established the first firm of logging engineers in the United 
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States. In 1911 he was appointed superintendent of 
woods operations for the Portland Lumber Company, a 
position which he still holds. This company is one of the 
largest operating timber concerns in the world. One of 
Van Orsdel’s achievements with this company was the 
delivery of 153,000,000 feet of logs in one season. 

Mr. Van Orsdel has always been interested in the 
technical phases of the timber business. He has been a 
constant contributor to the lumber trade journals and has 
prepared technical papers for practically every meeting of 
the Pacific Logging Congress. He devised a scheme for 
making topographic logging plans and is the originator of 
what is known as the Van Orsdel bonus system. He is 
interested in technical logging education. He has been 
instrumental in inducing several promising young loggers 
to go to college and has been a non-resident lecturer on 
scientific logging subjects at the Forest Schools in Wash- 
ington and Oregon for several years. 

In assuming his new line of work, Mr. Van Orsdel 
will still retain his connection with the Portland Lumber 
Company. This connection will permit him to take his 
students out on up-to-date logging operations for first- 
hand woods instruction. It will also enable him to place 
students of logging engineering, during vacations, on spe- 
cial lines of logging work in which he desires them to gain 
experience. The plan will bring the college within reach 
of every aspiring logger, since he will be able to earn 
enough to pay his way while he is getting his education. 














THE WASHINGTON ARCH WITH WASHINGTON’S PROFILE 


This unusual photograph of the Washington Arch in New York City with a 
striking outline profile of General George Washington was taken recently, when 
a combination of the tree in full leaf, a building the top of which shows above 
the tree, and the Arch, all, combined to produce a profile of the Father of his 
Country which is unmistakable. Without the tree the likeness would be_missing. 











The First Record of a Sequoia 


By DoNALp BRUCE 


Assistant Professor of Forestry, University of California 


HAT is probably the oldest tree stem analysis on 
record for the western United States has re- 
cently come into the possession of the For- 
estry Division of the University of California. The 
measurements were taken on a big sequoia near Eldorado 
in Calaveras County in the 
Sierras in 1865. The tree meas- 
ured 26 feet 6 inches in diameter 
on the stump, which was six feet 
above the ground, while its age at 
the stump point was 1245 years. 
The form of record is unusual, 
consisting of a long, narrow roll 
of paper, 9 inches wide by 14 feet 
long. On this a pencil centre line 
is drawn, along which the posi- 
tion of each annual ring is 
marked by an inked cross line, 
every tenth line being somewhat 
longer. The only figures appear- 
ing are the serial numbers of the 
decades entered for quick iden- 
tification. The preparation of 
such a record must have involved . 
an enormous amount of labor and - 
its form is far from convenient, 
but except for the meagreness of 
the description of the tree it 
should serve every purpose of a 
modern stem analysis. 

This document was among 
the records of the late Professor 
E. W. Hilgard, eminent 
authority on soils, and the 
author of the classic text with 
which so many foresters are 
familiar. Shortly before his 
death he directed that it be 
given to the newly established 
Division of Forestry of the 
University which he had served so long and faithfully. 

There is every reason to believe that this is a record 
of the dimensions of the first of the giant trees to be 
seen by a white man. The discovery of the species was 
made in 1852 by a hunter while in pursuit of a grizzly 
bear which fled into what is now known as the Calaveras 
Grove. In amazement at the size of this original big 
tree, the bear was forgotten and the hunter returned to 
camp to tell his companions of his find. Not unnaturally 
his story was heard with such complete incredulity that 
he could not persuade anyone to return with him to ex- 
amine the tree. After a day’s futile effort the discoverer 
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again sallied forth, ostensibly to hunt, and presently re- 
turned claiming that he had killed a huge bear and needed 
help to bring it into camp. This story found so much 
more ready acceptance that the whole party immediately 
volunteered to accompany him, and were thus led to the 
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GROWTH CHART OF ORIGINAL BIG TREE 


On this chart are plotted two lines, the broken one showing the average rate of increase in diameter for each 
ten-year period, and the solid one indicating the average rate of increase during the tree’s whole life to each 


giant tree. The rest of the Calaveras grove was soon 
found, proving that it was the species rather than the 
individual which was so remarkable. 

Within a year or so the bark was stripped from this 
original tree and the tree itself, of course, died. It was 
therefore determined to fell it. Long saws were as yet 
unknown and axes seemed hopelessly inadequate, so the 
work was done by boring a series of holes with long 
pump-augers. Five men worked 22 days, only to find that 
even after the wood had been completely severed the 
massive weight of its stem defied all attempts to bring it 
to the ground. Two and a half’more days were futilely 
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spent with wedges and block and tackle, until at last, just 
as the effort was being abandoned, a slight breeze sprang 
up, and with apparent ease toppled over the big tree. Its 
dimensions are reported as being 25 feet in diameter, meas- 
ured on the six-foot stump, exclusive of bark, which was 
fifteen to eighteen inches in thickness, and 302 feet high. 
That locality, diameter and height of stump should agree 
with those of the stem analysis seems more than a coinci- 
dence, particularly since it is improbable that another 
tree of such size should have been felled before 1865, the 
date the measurements were taken. 

The age of this tree is far below the figures generally 
quoted for specimens of the sequoia of that size. Even 
allowing for the considerable exaggerations which are 
current as to the longevity of the species, this individual 
was undoubtedly one of exceptionally rapid growth. The 
accompanying diagram illustrates this, being in interest- 
ing contrast to the typical growth curves with which the 
forester is familiar. On this chart are plotted two lines, 
one (broken) showing the average rate of increase in 
diameter for each ten-year period, and the other (solid) 
indicating the average rate of increase during the tree's 
whole life to each given date. 

Several points will strike the forester as remarkable. 
First, the mean growth rises very rapidly to its crest by 
the end of the first century and yet falls off very gradually 
after that point so that 1100 years later its average was 
still within 25 per cent of its maximum. Moreover, its 
decrease within the last half century is almost imper- 
ceptible. Its current growth rate also shows remarkable 
fluctuations. That the next to the greatest growth dur- 
ing its whole life should have come when the tree was 
1000 years old, and some 400 years after its smallest 
growth, is a striking index of its undaunted vitality. A 
careful study of the alternating periods of rapid and slow 
growth lends distinct weight to the impression that climatic 
cycles rather than the effect of age have dominated 
the tree’s development. 


ROADSIDE TREES NEEDED 


Y INVESTIGATIONS just completed by the New 
B York State College of Forestry at Syracuse, it has 

been found that nine-tenths of the roadsides in the 
rural districts of New York State are entirely void of 
shade trees. When this is considered along with the fact 
that last year New York State paid out of the State Treas- 
ury about $30,000,000 for the construction and main- 
tenance of roadbeds, it shows that the State is not yet 
awake to the great need and the great possibilities in rural 
roadside improvement. 

The preliminary survey which has just been made by 
H. R. Francis in charge of the Landscape Extension work 
of the College of Forestry, covered nearly 3000 miles of 
the main lines of highways passing through such impor- 
tant points as Rochester, Buffalo, Jamestown, Olean, 
Corning, Ithaca, Elmira, Binghamton, Kingston, Albany, 
Lake Placid, Watertown, Utica, Rome and Syracuse. 

During the survey studies were made of such impor- 
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tant features in rural roadside improvement and beautifi- 
cation as good and bad varieties of trees found along the 
highways, views and vistas obtained from the highways, 
the effects of the shade trees on crops in adjacent fields, 
the possibilities of the covering of barren embankments 
and the planting of some desirable sort of vegetation 
where overhead wires are in large numbers. One of the 
principal features studied was the condition of the road- 
bed as affected by the presence or absence of shade trees. 


ITALY’S FORESTS SUFFER 


REPORT from Rome says ocean freights on 

American lumber have increased tenfold since the 

war began and the Italian Government is begin- 
ning to make inroads on its own precious reserve stocks 
of standing timber. 

There are about 16,000 square miles of forest area in 
Italy, or one-seventh of the total area of the country. 
Most of the timber wood is found in the Apennine Moun- 
tains, which follow the entire length of Italy, begin- 
ning north of Genoa and rising out of the fertile 
plains of Piedmont. 

The wood is being used by the Government in large 
quantities for the construction of soldier barracks at the 
front, for strengthening trenches, for railroad and foot or 
wagon bridges along the countless new roads built at the 
front as a part of the army’s transportation system. Much 
of this lumber is carried piece by piece far above the 
timber line of the mountains where the soldiers are 
fighting on barren glaciers. 

The kinds of wood being cut in Italy’s forests are fir, 
oak and sycamore, woods formerly imported from Austria. 
Until recently many shiploads of pitch pine, mostly from 
the Gulf ports of the United States, were delivered into 
Italy. But the freight and handling cost has made 
the price prohibitive. 


SELLING BIRCH BARK 


N application to buy all of the bark of black birch 
A on a large water-shed in one of the National For- 
ests in the Southern Appalachians has been re- 
ceived by officers in charge, who say that the bark will 
be used by the mountaineers to make sweet-birch oil, a 
substitute for oil of wintergreen. Because of the higher 
price of birch oil and oil of wintergreen, a synthetic oil 
is widely used in their stead. The rise in price of 
salicylic acid, which is the base of the synthetic oil, is 
reported to have increased the demand for the birch oil 
manufactured in this country. The oil is largely used for 
medicinal purposes and for flavoring, and a good demand 
is said to exist. So-called rheumatism cures in particular 
contain comparatively large amounts. 

The forests in the East purchased by the Govern- 
ment are reported to contain large quantities of birch 
and are expected to become an important source of supply. 

The foresters say that the birch is not a very desirable 











PLANTING TREES IN COLORADO 


tree in the southern mountains. It can seldom be sold 
for lumber and it occupies ground which could support 
more valuable timber. Consequently they are glad of an 
opportunity to dispose of it. The officials state that pro- 
vision will be made to utilize the tree more closely than 
has been done in the past, and to regulate the cutting in 
such a way as to provide for a future supply. 


PLANTING TREES IN COLORADO 
By J. B. StonEKING, C.E. 


ECAUSE of my connection with the School of 
B Agriculture of the University of New Mexico, 

I am interested in anything that will forward the 
development and thriftiness of trees in the arid and 
semi-arid regions. 

On a recent trip into Colorado, I made it my business 
to call on Mr. J. N. Salter, County Horticulturist of 
Pueblo County, and Mr. W. J. Morrill, State Forester, at 
Fort Collins, to get their views on a subject that has been 
much discussed in the public prints recently. I refer to 
the comparatively new idea of blasting tree holes with 
dynamite. I had both these gentlemen give me their views 
in writing so that I might not forget what they said 
nor misquote them. 

Mr. Salter said: “ I have seen powder used in planting 
trees and am frank to say it is the thing to do in planting 
orchards, especially in heavy or shaly soil. I really think 
it pays to use it in most of the soils in our state, as one is 
more apt to get the hole large enough to receive the tree.” 

Mr. Morrill wrote: ‘ Foresters and arboriculturists 
generally recognize the efficiency of blasting holes for 
ornamental tree planting. The recent demonstration at 
the State Farm leads me to recommend the practice in 
street tree and lawn planting in hard soil, as the hole 
can be very cheaply excavated, and the loosening of the 
soil for several feet around undoubtedly will result in 
better growing conditions.” 

I found that a great many trees of all kinds, fruit 
principally, have been planted in blasted holes in New 
Mexico, Colorado and Montana, and the method is well 
spoken of wherever it is known. 

The cost of explosives seems to average six or seven 
cents a tree. This is largely or quite counterbalanced 
by the saving in labor, as it is no easy task to dig holes 
with spades in the soil types of this region. But just 
consider that if it is so difficult to get a spade into 
them, what chance a tender rootlet has to force its way 
down and out into feeding beds for the plant food needed 
to nurture the tree. 

The blasting work is very simple. Into an auger hole, 
twenty-four to thirty inches deep, a quarter-pound charge 
of dynamite is placed and tamped in. After the blast, 
the loosened earth is shovelled out, the pot hole at the 
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bottom filled—sometimes with manure at the bottom— 
then some sub-soil on which the young tree rests, filling 
around the roots with the richer top soil. The earth is 
then tramped down firmly with the feet. 


LIGHTNING PLAYS FAVORITES 


HE United States District Forester at Albuquerque, 
T N. M., has just compiled some very curious figures 
showing the erratic behavior of lightning in start- 
ing forest fires. Yearly records going back as far as 
1908 show that out of every 100 fires in the National For- 
ests of Arizona and New Mexico, 40 originate from light- 
ning. This general percentage of lightning fires is well 
known to foresters, says District Forester Redington, 
but it is surprising how widely the percentage varies with 
different localities. In northern and central Arizona, for 
instance, the proportion of lightning fires runs up to 70 
per cent, while in the Manzano Forest near Albuquerque 
only 3 per cent of the fires are started by lightning. 
There is no readily apparent rhyme or reason in its 
behavior. In general, those forests bearing big timber 
and lots of grass seem to suffer worst, but a notable 
exception occurs in southern Arizona, where the propor- 
tion runs from 40 per cent to 60 per cent in spite of the 
timber averaging smaller and the grass somewhat sparser 
than elsewhere. 

Forest officers state that the accumulation of figures 
of this kind is gradually adding very materially to the 
efficiency of their fire prevention system. It enables them 
to state the fire hazard on each forest in accurate figures 
instead of in words, and to calculate the risks mathe- 
matically, just as an insurance company does. This in 
turn makes possible a really intelligent and economical 
distribution of men and funds for fire prevention. 


TREMENDOUS WASTE OF WOOD 


HERE are more than 48,000 sawmills in the United 
TT States, and their output of waste in the form of 
sawdust, shavings, slabs, and other wood refuse is 
estimated as 36 million cords per year. This is equal to 
over 4% billion cubic feet of waste, which is the capacity 
of a bin one-half mile high with a base covering a forty- 
acre lot. Or, considering each cord to contain eighty 
cubic feet of solid wood with all the cracks and air 
spaces taken out, these 36 million cords would make a 
block of wood more than a quarter of a mile on each edge. 
Perhaps one-half of this so-called waste product is 
not, strictly speaking, wasted, but serves a useful purpose 
as fuel under the boilers. Much of the remaining 18 
million cords not only serves no useful purpose, but in 
most cases is a source of inconvenience and danger, and 
costs the mill time and money. 
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200 Dead in Forest Fires 


Counties, northern Ontario, in the last few days of 
July, killed over 200 people, destroyed numerous 
villages and burned timber valued at hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. The fires were finally extinguished by 
At this writing official reports are not in, but the 
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rains. 
newspapers tell thrilling stories. 

At Nushka fifty-seven are known to have perished, 
says one paper. The French Canadian settlers there had 
been warned of their danger for three days, but had 
remained and fought the flames until the fires completely 
surrounded their village of a score or more of houses. 

As the flames reached their homes the frantic residents 
resorted to any effort to save their lives. There being no 
river or lake not screened by the flames, many jumped 
into a single well and their bodies were found piled up 
above the normal water line. 

At Cochrane, with a population of 1700 and the largest 
town destroyed, the residents fought the fires until the 
settlement was burning, and then most of them found 
refuge in a small lake, which soon was completely walled 
by flames. Into this body of water also plunged many 
wild animals, driven before the flames, and humans and 
be -ts found a common and comparatively safe refuge, 
w. arely their noses out of the water, while the roaring 
fires swept on. Eighteen, however, are known to have 
been killed at Cochrane and thirty-four injured.. 

At Matheson the relief expedition found thirty-four 
bodies lying side by side on the station platform of the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railroad. The sta- 
tion and two dwellings, far apart, are the only buildings 
remaining in Matheson. 

Ramore, a smaller settlement, was obliterated and what 
became of its people is not now known. Like the residents 
of other towns, it is believed they fled through the woods 
and brush before the flames and probably were overcome 
and destroyed. Fifteen of Ramore’s residents failed to 
leave in time and their bodies were found in the ruins 
of their homes. 

At Iroquois Falls the great paper mills, costing 
$8,000,000, and supplying the Chicago Tribune and other 
large newspapers with their print paper, were destroyed, 
with every other building in the place. All that remains 
are the stone foundations and brick walls of the plant, 
which was one of the largest in the world. The loss of life 
there has not been determined, but it is believed the paper 
company was able to get all of its employees safely away. 
The mills were owned by what was known as “ Chicago 
Tribune capital.” 

Everything at Porcupine Junction was destroyed, 
excepting the railroad station, and it was near there that 
the rescue train ran through flames miles wide. So 
intense was the heat that the window panes in the cars 
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were broken and in several places the rails were warped 
so that the train had to proceed with great caution. All 
on board the train suffered intensely. 

The fire was checked at Timmons after a score of 
houses had been destroyed, but it was said many persons 
who had fled in advance of the flames had been overtaken 
and probably burned to death. 

A woman has come out of Kowccash with the story 
that while she went in search of aid the flames cut off 
her retreat to her home, which was destroyed, with her 
husband and their ten children. She said the flames com- 
pletely encircled Kowccash and Tashota, and that there 
seemed to be no escape for the many persons trapped there. 

A despatch from Toronto, dated July 31st,says: Premier 
Hearst announced to-night that scores of small settlements 
have been obliterated, one large town wiped out and 
another left mostly in ruins; that only a heavy rainfall 
saved a great part of the province; that 184 lives are 
known to have been lost; that hundreds of people are 
homeless and that the Government has taken extraordi- 
nary measures to provide for the refugees. 

Reports to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
state that the figure of 184 dead represents the number 
accounted for up to 9 o’clock this morning. 

Englehart despatches say the figures on hand early in 
the day indicated that at least 200 persons perished, with 
numerous outlying districts to be heard from. 


WOMEN’S CLUB RESOLUTIONS 


of the Women’s Clubs, and reported to AMERI- 

cAN Forestry by Mrs. Lydia Adams-Williams, 
State Chairman of Conservation for the District of 
Columbia, embodied many references to subjects per- 
taining to forestry. 

Governors were urged to set aside Burroughs’ birth- 
day, April 3rd, as an annual Bird Day; the American 
laurel was recommended as our national flower; a bill for 
a National Park Service was endorsed ; measures provid- 
ing that the Lincoln Highway run through Yosemite Park 
and that post roads be built on public lands open to settle- 
ment were approved; coordination of the work of the 
various departments of the Government and cooperation 
between state and nation in the conservation and utiliza- 
tion of the water resources was advocated ; the extension 
of the Weeks Act for the purchase of land in the Southern 
Appalachians and in New England was urged ; extension 
of time of the shooting season under the Federal Migra- 
tory Bird Act was opposed; and measures to prevent 
birds killing themselves by dashing against light-houses 
and for protection of Federal bird reserves were approved.. 
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The Nation’s Wishing Tree 


the “ Village Blacksmith,” the National Wishing 

Tree in Lafayette Square, Washington, D. C., cut 
down in January, was perhaps our most famous chestnut 
tree. The chestnut is thought by many to possess wonder- 
ful powers over fortune. Perhaps you have had your 
future foretold by the bursting chestnuts as they roasted 
on the hearthstone. Perhaps the sight of a familiar chest- 
nut tree recalls the happy day of youth when you went 
chestnutting, and causes you to wish for a return of those 
joyous times. And perhaps you have made your wish 
under the Wishing Tree, and your wish has come true. 

The National Wishing Tree was a dwarf chestnut, a 
scion from the famous Wishing Tree in Hyde Park, 
London. It was located immediately west of the Jack- 
son statue, and in plain view from all the windows on the 
north side of the White House. 

As implied by its name, the Wishing Tree was sup- 
posed to possess a magic charm which caused every wish 
made under its branches to come true. The “oldest inhab- 
itant,” quoted in the Duluth Evening Herald, says: 

“There is no particular form of wishing, though the 
park attendant told me many years ago that most of 
the wishers went up close enough to the tree to put their 
hand upon its lower limbs. The wish must not be spoken, 
and must not be divulged. 

“ About forty years ago I was directed by the editor 
of the Daily Chronicle of Washington, on which paper I 
was then a young reporter, to explode the stories about 
the tree; to show that they were the rankest kind of 
superstition, and that wishes under an iron lamp post or 
anywhere else were just as likely to come true. 

“T proceeded to do the exploding, and was perfectly 
satisfied that there was a perfect explosion. And so was 
the editor, Col. Robert Ingersoll, who for many years 
lived in a house which faced the wishing tree. He be- 
came interested in it, and in his many lectures on ‘ Super- 
stition’ he did a great deal more exploding. 

“ My first personal experience with the tree was when 
James Buchanan was President. The Prince of Wales— 
the late King of England—was the royal visitor. Miss 
Harriett Lane, a niece of the President, walked through 
the park with the prince one evening, on their way 
to the residence of Lord Lynn, then the English Min- 
ister at Washington, only a couple of blocks away from 
the White House. 

“On their way they passed under the wishing tree, 
and Miss Lane told the prince its story, and that it was of 
Hyde Park and English stock. He became enthusiastic 
and, on her challenge, went under the tree, grasped one 
of its branches firmly and devoutly made a wish. 

“T have seen other royal visitors under the tree, 
notably the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia, who recently 
passed away; King Kalakaua, of the Sandwich Islands, 
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during General Grant’s administration, and during the 
Cleveland administration Queen Emsons, of almost equal 
rank in the royal way. 

“ This tree is also known to some of the habitués of 
the park as the nurses’ tree, for the nurses gathered 
around it in preference to any.of the other trees. Tea 
made of its leaves cured many disorders, and is said 
to have been especially useful in warding off attacks 
of whooping cough. 

“T have been told that Abraham Lincoln, when Presi- 
dent of the United States, went personally to the tree 
one night for some of its leaves, with which to make a 
draught for his third son, William Wallace Lincoln, the 
little fellow who died in the White House only a short 
time prior to the assassination of the President. 

“In those days there was a high iron rail fence around 
the park, the pattern of the present fence around the 
White House. The gates being locked and no one knowing 
where the keys were kept, Mr. Lincoln personally helped 
his coachman as he climbed the fence to get the leaves. 

“This tree figured in another way in President 
Lincoln’s life, for it was evidence during the assassination 
trial that Atzerodt Payne and Dave Harold spent most of 
the afternoon preceding the tragedy in the seat under the 
tree. From this seat the best view is obtained of what is 
taking place on the outside of the White House. 

“ Singularly enough, it was in evidence during the trial 
of Charles J. Guiteau, as also in his confessions and 
admissions, that he, too, had spent a great deal of his time 
during the five days that he declared he was under an 
inspiration to kill President Garfield in that identical 
seat. He used the seat, he said, as others had, for the 
same reason that actuated the Lincoln conspirators; it 
afforded the best view of the White House. He also 
said that he had found that particular seat more rest- 
ful than any other in the park, and that it was while he 
was sitting in it that he received the incentive to commit 
his terrible crime.” 


THE FIRST SOUTHERN FORESTRY CONGRESS 


T ASHEVILLE, North Carolina, the cradle of 
American forestry, where, in 1898, Gifford Pin- 
chot demonstrated that forests could be utilized 

without destroying them, was held the first Southern For- 
estry Congress, on July 11th to 15th. This meeting was 
notable for the number of professional foresters in at- 
tendance, and for the practical and instructive character 
of the program. The States of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Texas, Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina were rep- 
resented by their state foresters, three of whom, Besley of 
Maryland, Maddox of Tennessee and Barton of Ken- 
tucky, presented papers on state problems. Louisiana 
was represented by Professor J. G. Lee and Henry T. 
Hardtner, whose talk on the practical experiments in 
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natural reforestation of long-leaf pine was a feature of 
the session. The National Forest Service was well repre- 
sented. Chief Forester, H. S. Graves, discussed the 
southern forests and their place in the national timber 
supply. Supervisor I. F. Eldredge of the Florida National 
Forest gave an illuminating talk on the perpetuation of 
the turpentine industry and W. W. Ashe discussed the 
forests of the future, second growth, in the light of com- 
mercial results. Much attention was devoted to state 
organization for fire protection, and the fire problem in 
the southern pineries. This subject was presented by H. 
H. Chapman of the Yale Forest School. Director J. W. 
Toumey of the Yale School discussed the regeneration of 
southern pine forests. President Charles L. Pack of the 
American Forestry Association called attention to the 
work of the Association in an address of greeting. This 
formal program occupied two entire days, during which 
the attendance was large and the closest interest paid. 
The evenings were devoted to recreation, consisting of a 
Dutch supper and a banquet, respectively. The resolu- 
tions adopted by the Congress urged the States of Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, Mississippi, Arkansas and Ala- 
bama to undertake some form of state forestry organiza- 
tion modelled after the principles successfully worked out 
in other southern states, of employing technical foresters 
under boards free from political pressure. The Congress 
expressed its disapproval of the combination of forestry 
with fish and game protection either through wardens or 
commissions as tending towards loss of efficiency in both 
organizations. It commended the State of Louisiana for 
passing the recent amendment to the state forestry law 
creating a fund for forestry, and establishing an advisory 
board to supervise the expenditure and the employment of 
a technical forester. Two field days were alternated with 
this program. On July 12th the Biltmore forest plantations 
were visited in carriages. These plantations, now fifteen 
to twenty years old, have proved successful, for the most 
part, wherever the species was adapted to the soil condi- 
tions. Wonderful stands of white pine and short-leaf 
pine were seen. There were many failures amongst the 
hardwood plantations on poor soil. The planting of pine 
was in most instances closely spaced, 3x3 feet, or 2x4 
feet, and already shows stagnation due to crowding, bear- 
ing out the contention of most American foresters that 
close planting is more of a drawback than an advantage. 
On Friday, July 14th, an automobile took the delegates 
to the summit of Mt. Pisgah, whence they descended to 
the “Pink Beds,” a forest which in the spring is full of 
laurel bloom, and in the fall shows the pink and red foliage 
of the chestnut oak. An excursion to Mt. Mitchell was 
planned for Saturday the 15th, and a few hardy individ- 
uals defied a steady rain and took the trip. The rest 
abandoned the plan. Those who left on Friday or on 
Saturday to the westward reached home in season. But 


the Mt. Mitchell excursionists, those who remained in 
Asheville, and a party of ten foresters, including Forester 
H. S. Graves, J. W. Toumey and others who left for 
Washington at 2.30 P. M., all were caught in the tre- 
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mendous floods of Saturday night when the rain, descend- 
ing steadily and without wind, the entire night, equalled 
a total precipitation in 24 hours of from ten to fifteen 
inches in the various mountain zones. Mr. Graves’ party 
was stalled at Marion, North Carolina, from Saturday 
night until Friday the 21st, during which time first-hand 
observations were made of flood conditions and effects. 

Many lumbermen, railroad men and private land 
owners interested in fire protective organizations were 
present at the Asheville meeting. The delegates were 
unanimous in the feeling that they had been greatly bene- 
fited, and carried away many practical ideas and much 
enthusiasm. The Congress marks an epoch in the develop- 
ment of southern forestry. It presented in clear, compact 
form the great progress that has been made and served 
as an impetus towards further effort in this immense 
region where the entire problem of future management 
of forest land is as yet in its infancy. Great credit is due 
to Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, State Geologist of North Caro- 
lina, and Joseph W. Holmes, State Forester, for organ- 
izing and conducting the affairs of the Congress. A per- 
manent organization was effected, and the above officials 
were elected president and secretary respectively. 


FORESTRY BOARD’S SECRETARY 
By GENERAL C. C. ANDREWS 


Secretary Minnesota State Forestry Board 


been articles almost insisting that in the organization 

of forestry in the various states, the office of secre- 
tary of a forestry board ought to be filled by the state 
forester. If that plan is the best for a state’s forest 
service, it should be followed. But has the subject been 
carefully enough considered? 

A forestry board appoints the state forester, and 
directs and supervises his work. At its meetings it listens 
to his statements and recommendations, and then instructs 
him as to what he shall do. These instructions—some of 
which he may possibly dislike—are to be carefully 
recorded and complied with. Does it tend to the best 
efficiency to have him the recorder and sole custodian of 
these instructions? 

The various states ought now to plant and soon will 
plant a thousand or more acres of forest annually, and 
before many years each state will require assistant fores- 
ters to manage state forests. At the beginning of the 
present war in Europe, the German states had in the 
aggregate 12,000,000 acres of state forest, a trained for- 
ester for every 10,000 acres, and planted 100,000 acres of 
forest annually. It is reasonably certain that the work 
and responsibility of state foresters in this country will, in 
a very few years, greatly increase, and, speaking from 
eighteen years’ experience as secretary of a forestry board, 
I believe that it will be for the public interest that the organ 
of communication between the forestry board and the 
forester and keeper of the board’s records should be a 
disinterested person, and not the forester himself. 


[° recent numbers of AMERICAN Forestry there have 











Editorial 


THE FLAW IN INDIANA'S STATE FORESTRY ORGANIZATION 


NDIANA has had a State Forestry Board for fourteen 
| years, and a secretary, who by the terms of the law is 
supposed to be “ one who shall have special knowledge 
of the theory and art of forest preservation and of 
timber culture.” The State has during this period appro- 
priated an average of $8000 per year for forestry work. 
To-day, those who have the forestry work of the State 
closest at heart are disappointed and dissatisfied at the re- 
sults. In adjoining states, under the guidance of trained 
men, and under plans similar to those contemplated for 
Indiana, great areas of state forest reserves have been 
created, state-wide fire protection systems organized, and, 
more to the point, immense progress has been made in 
educating farm owners in the proper care of their wood- 
lots and in selection of profitable trees to plant. Demon- 
stration woodlots have been established, lectures given, 
and bulletins issued. The people of these states are not 
forced to content themselves with enthusiasm and senti- 
ment—they are guided to the practical application of 
their impulses by the efficiency of their state foresters. 

In Indiana the contrast is sharply evident. As a 
result of fourteen years’ effort on the part of the State 
Board, which has at all times given conscientious and un- 
selfish service, the State has 2000 acres in Clark County, 
on which some hardwood plantations have been estab- 
lished, but the educational and publicity work which is 
the foundation of true state forestry is totally disorganized, 
inefficient and conspicuous chiefly by its absence. This 
Board, by the very terms of the law constituted as a non- 
political body and containing representatives of the faculty 
of Purdue University, the wholesale and retail lumbermen, 
and the agricultural interests of the State, has year by 
year endeavored to fulfil its obligations to the people 
of the State, only to confess its efforts nullified and 
barren of results. 

What is the trouble? It lies in the law itself, which 
gives the Board no control whatever over its executive 
officer, the secretary, upon whom rests the duty of carry- 
ing out the purposes of the work. In practically every 
other state similarly organized the Forestry Board ap- 
points its own state forester, who serves the Board but is 
not himself a member. Other states whose laws prescribe 
the employment of a technically trained forester have 
actually employed one, and even when this qualification 
has not been indicated by law, the state forestry boards 
have insisted on securing foresters whose ability has been 
demonstrated by performance. Such foresters are now 
serving boards in the States of New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Connecticut, New York, Maryland, New Jersey, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Texas, California, and 


elsewhere. Indiana, on the contrary, is the only State 


in this entire nation which has first created a Board of 
Forestry and then stripped it of all control over its exec- 
In this State the governor appoints the 
secretary or forester, and the latter is a member of 
the Board itself. The Indiana law, passed in 1903, de- 
manded of its secretary a special knowledge of the theory 
and art of forest preservation and timber culture. Even 
at that time men with the proper training were not lack- 
ing from whom to choose. But the first appointee was 
a school teacher to whom the governor owed a political 
debt. This secretary remained in office till 1909 and 
accomplished the purchase of the state forest reserve and 
its improvement by roads and buildings. Trees were 
planted, but upon his retirement no records of these 
plantations could be found, and thus much of the benefit 
of the work was lost to the public. 

In 1909 Governor Marshall made an honest endeavor 
to secure a capable man. His appointee, while not a 
forester, and lacking fundamental knowledge of soils, 
tree culture, and woodlot management, yet had a knowl- 
edge of botany and a true scientific interest in forestry. 
He secured very complete records of plantations and gave 
to the State practically all that it has ever received of 
value from the expenditure of the annual appropriations 
for maintenance. But in 1912, against the protests of 
the Board of Forestry, who had in him secured a man who 
was trying to do something, this secretary was removed 
on the suspicion that he was of the wrong political faith, 
and a tried and true member of the dominant party was 
given the office as a plum. During the four years in 
which he has held office the present secretary has made no 
pretense either of knowing anything about state forestry 
or of endeavoring to conduct the work of state forester. 
Correspondence requesting information on forest planting 
or woodlot management remains unanswered, the state 
reserve is left to a caretaker, and the Forestry Board 
finds itself in an impossible situation. 

To allow such a condition to continue would be a con- 
fession that Indiana must fail where her sister states have 
succeeded. One change alone is needed—the Board should 
appoint and employ its own secretary and forester and 
must be limited in its choice to men who have received an 
educational training which fits them for the position. There 
would be no disposition on the part of a State Forestry 
Board properly constituted, as is that of Indiana, to 
employ a man who would render their entire work futile 
and barren of results. This change should be secured in 
the coming session of the Indiana Legislature. Nothing 
else is needed to place Indiana on a par with other states 
and to justify the further continuance of the forestry 
work of the State. Without this reform the entire system 
may well be abolished. 


utive officer. 
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THE VITAL ISSUE 


President Benjamin Harrison was given power by 
Congress to set aside public lands bearing timber as 
forest reserves, a perpetual struggle has been waged in 
this country between the advocates of two opposing the- 
On the one hand are ranged the 


Fe: twenty-five years, or since March 4, 1891, when 


ories of government. 


advocates of individualism, who hold that the greatest 
good can come only through the passing of all our national 
possessions into private ownership to be developed and 
exploited free from government interference or regu- 


lation. Opposed to this doctrine are the champions of 
public control, and especially of retention under public 
ownership of the remaining non-agricultural lands bearing 
timber, water power, or minerals, which are still owned by 
the nation, and their development and use under wise 
restrictions, for the benefit of the people as a whole. The 
old traditional policy of the United States, possessing 
absolute ownership of its vast new territories both east 
and west of the Mississippi, was to develop this region by 
disposing of the public title and entrusting all resources 
of whatever kind to private ownership. The principle 
of the homestead law, and of the stone and timber act, 
was to benefit the individual by giving to him 160 acres 
of farm land or public timber at a cost only sufficient to 
defray expenses to the Government. A pioneer civilization, 
with limitless undeveloped wealth in field and forest, 
rested its hope for rapid growth on the individual. To 
benefit him, to bestow a rich competence upon whoever 
had the hardihood to conquer the wilderness, was to 
create increased values by the very effort of these 
pioneers, and establish the foundations of civilization. 

Our social progress was made to depend upon the 
frontiers, which became the solution of all pressing prob- 
lems. The venturesome, the unfortunate, the sons and 
daughters of farmers on impoverished eastern soils, the 
city dweller, had only to go west and start life anew, borne 
along by a contagious optimism and energy which is the 
ruling spirit in all new communities. The Government, 
with a lavish hand, gave of its wealth not only to farmers, 
but bestowed more than 80,000,000 acres of its domain 
on the western states, to be in turn disposed of by these 
states, for the most part, with equal liberality, for sums 
representing but a fraction of their real or prospective 
value, that the individual might benefit. Railroads re- 
ceived grants whose extent would feed empires. This 
entire policy, wonderful in the extent and rapidity of its 
results, and typically American and pioneer in its ideals, 
is based on the single conception of individualistic effort 
as the sole means of furthering public or social welfare, 
and as the only practical method of utilizing for public 
good the natural resources originally owned by the people, 
as a whole. Whatever the future may hold in store for 
us as a nation, it is the sincere hope of every American 
that we may retain the vigor and independence which is 
the fruit of this spirit of self-expression. 

But civilization is the result no less of the forces of 
co-ordination, co-operation and of sacrifice of individual 


prerogatives whenever they conflict with public welfare. 
When a single theory of government is permitted to 
dominate, it may end by destroying. If America permits 
the doctrine of individualism to thwart all efforts at 
logical and necessary development towards higher and 
greater ideals, and more permanent and universal con- 
tent and prosperity, then as practical Americans we must 
question the infallibility of those who uphold this doctrine. 

The withdrawal of public timber lands in 1891 was the 
first blow struck at this infallibility. Why was this done? 
Because it had already in that early day been shown that 
the unchecked operation of the principle of private pos- 
session of timber would end by destroying the forest 
resources of the country, literally “root and branch.” 
The recuperative powers of Nature, sufficient under 
ordinary conditions to maintain not merely the forest 
cover but the protection of the more valuable timber trees 
in the stand, failed before the wide clean sweep of modern 
logging, and the immense increase and continuity of 
modern forest fires. It became evident to thoughtful 
owners that Nature, confronted with new and disastrous 
forces of destruction, must be aided by man’s controlling 
mind, if the equilibrium were to be restored and future 
forests assured. 

At the outset, it was clear that this demanded a central 
directing intelligence. The individual, left entirely to 
himself, has so far consistently failed, through no fault of 
his own, to subordinate his private welfare and profit to 
a future and distant goal of communal good. Public senti- 
ment groping for expression, vaguely resentful and appre- 
hensive in witnessing the progressive spoliation of timber 
resources upon which much of future prosperity is bound 
to depend, sought means of correction, and still seeks it. 
Various futile or impractical plans are frequently pro- 
posed in state legislatures to force timber land owners to 
restrict the cutting of trees below certain diameters, or to 
reforest cut-over lands. These efforts of the public con- 
sciousness and foresight to curb the destructive ten- 
dencies of individualism have so far been unavailing, and 
are so opposed to our national traditions that their ad- 
visability is seriously questioned. 

A second channel of effort, promising better results, 
was that of public education. To persuade forest owners 
that better methods of management for their woodlands is 
possible, still leaves the choice with the individual. Since 
by far the greater part of our woodlands are and will 
remain in private ownership, the more that can be done to 
stimulate owners to care for their property, the better, 
but if they choose to waste their timber lands, they cannot 
at present be effectually prevented from doing so. 

But what about the remaining timber resources, to which 
national title was still clear? Should these go the way of 
all the rest, and be lost to the people through the operation 
of the homestead laws, stone and timber claims, placer 
mining locations, land “scrip” and other means of obtain- 
ing patents? Should the nation relinquish its remaining 
store of public timber, to be despoiled in turn, and then in 
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the future be forced by the fearful consequences of eco- 
nomic folly to repurchase these very lands, as we are now 
doing in the Appalachians? A ruined forest can be re- 
stored to natural condition wherein the valuable timber 
trees predominate only by excessive cost, and often not at 


all. 


exclude the desired pines and hardwoods. 


Worthless weeds and brush, persistent and vigorous, 
On the other 


hand, the forest in its natural state can be so handled that 


the per cent of the better timber trees is greatly increased 


in the new crop. but to accomplish this the logging must 


be done under regulations and supervision of an extremely 
intelligent type, based on close scientific study of soil, 
light, seeding and other factors, whose control means 


success, and whose neglect spells failure. Once deter- 


mined, the rules are simply applied and the increased cost 


of logging is neither impractical nor unreasonable. 
American intelligence gave but one answer to this prob- 
lem. The public timber lands must be retained, and their 


wealth of timber made available only under expert super- 


vision. This idea is diametrically opposed to the primitive 


plan of reckless disposal, yet falls far short of state 


~32913 + l ; 
socialism. cL 1S; 
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in effect, the application of the same 
business princip 


ples between the public and the private 
corporation or individual as are made the foundation of 
all transactions between two persons. An owner of tim- 


ber lands has, by right of his possession, the power to fix 
the terms under which a logging contractor may cut and 
remove the standing timber. He will, if he is wise, draw 
a contract in such form that the minimum of damage will 
be done to his forest. This “revolutionary” principle, 
adopted in 1891, and under which 160,000,000 acres of 
public timber lands are now being managed, consists in 
Thus, the 


use of the timber, through timber sales, is encouraged, 


applying the same idea to public property. 


logging contractors do business as usual, and there is no 
change in the economic situation, except that public con- 
sciousness has awakened to the point of guarding its 
future interests effectively upon those lands which it still 
owns and controls. Private corporations can still obtain 
the timber, but they can no longer get it on their own 


terms and completely ignore the rights of the original 


$10,000,000 FOR 


NE of the provisions of the Federal aid road bill, 

which was signed by the President on July 11, 

appropriates $1,000,000 a year for ten years to be 
spent by the Secretary of Agriculture for the construction 
and maintenance of roads and trails within or partly within 
the National Forests. 

The bill provides that, upon request of the proper 
cfficers of the states or counties, the money shall be used 
for building roads and trails which are necessary for the 
use and development of resources upon which communi- 
ties within or near the National Forests are dependent. 
The work is to be done in codperation with the various 
states and counties. Not more than 10 per cent of the 
value of the timber and forage resources of the National 
Forests within the respective county or counties in which 
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owner; no longer cut indiscriminately and abandon the 
land or attempt to sell it to farmers as agricultural or fruit 
land, for which it is wholly unfit. 

In adopting this simple but effective change in our 
public land policy, we have made a distinct step towards 
modifying and the dangerously destructive 
tendency of individualism as applied to forest lands. The 
same tendency is manifested in the prolonged struggle 


curbing 


over water-power legislation, involving technical questions 
so deep that the general public despairs of understanding 
on which side lies the right. The control or retention of 
coal lands, oil lands and other minerals brings on the same 
point. What we must determine as Americans is this: 
Does our present and future welfare depend more closely 
upon unchecked and unregulated private acquisition of 
public resources, or upon their retention under public 
ownership, and development under contracts or leases, by 
which private capital is regulated in the interests of the 
public good? This is an economic question which we must 
master and decid 


e now. Once these lands have passed 


into private hands, we have made our choice and the cost 
of reacquisition may be prohibitive. 

The champions of unbridled private acquisition, by ap- 
pealing to popular tradition, equity between states, Ameri- 
of to 


id by urging the primal reason of develop- 


canism, distrust government, and opposition 
bureaucracy, at 
ment and prosperity, seek to throw dust in the eyes of the 
public, and profit as of old, by obtaining from complacent 
congresses and officials the right to do as they please 
through actual possession of title. Are we to permit 
ourselves to be deluded by these arguments, or shall we 
awaken as a people to the full measure of our national 
responsibility, and hold with a firm hand the control of our 
great but dwindling national timber lands and other re- 
sources? “Without a vision the people perish.” Let our 
vision be the strong blending of private enterprise with 
public regulation, that we may show to the world an 
efficiency equal to that displayed by our neighbors across 
the seas, and a preparedness sufficient to cope with 


any Crisis. 


FOREST ROADS 


the roads or trails will be constructed may be spent. Pro- 
vision is made for the return of the money to the Treasury 
by applying 10 per cent of the annual receipts of the 
National Forests in the state or county until the amount 
advanced is covered. 

Officers in charge say that the bill will make possible 
the construction of many roads which are greatly needed. 
Since 1913 ten per cent of the receipts of the National 
Forests have been used in road and trail building, but 
the funds have been inadequate to meet the needs. 
Many isolated communities within the National Forests 
are entirely dependent on the Government roads and 
trails. The 
construction of many roads necessary to open up inac- 


money now made available will permit the 


cessible territory. 








Lumber Uses 


By WarrEN B. BULLOCK 


HE greatest development for public information of 
the need for conserving American forests has 
been seen since the tenth of July at Chicago, in the 

lumber classification hearing conducted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in which all freight traffic con- 
ditions involving the lumber industry are being exhaus- 
tively studied, both from the standpoint of the lumber- 
man and the carrier. The public, however, is being shown 
the great need for nation-wide steps for the conserving of 
the forests by the testimony of the lumbermen of the 
great waste in the industry, owing to the inability of the 
lumbermen, because of traffic and general trade conditions, 
to utilize the bulk of their wood supply. It was shown 
that nearly 65 per cent of the nation’s forests is wasted, 
and never reaches the consumer in any form. Some of 
the manufacturers have testified that they are able to 
utilize part of the waste of their mills in converting smaller 
products of the log into box lumber, but in many cases 
they are too far from the market to make this utilization 
of their timber profitable. 


HE hearing was scheduled to take up the problems 
of classification of lumber products, but soon be- 
came a general study of the entire lumber busi- 

ness in its shipping relation to the public. Better ship- 
ping conditions, it was testified, would greatly aid the 
lumber manufacturers in utilizing the portions of the 
tree which are now wasted. Some interesting testimony 
was given on the relation of mills to their timber supply, 
and the need for the cheap transportation of logs to the 
mills, and the necessity for the mills moving to the timber 
supply when freight rates become too high, owing to the 
increasing distance from the forest to the mill. There is a 
point, it was testified, when the mill can not afford to ship 
the log to the mill, because of the distance to be traversed, 
and when such time comes it is necessary to move the 
mill to the source of supply. The need for favorable 
freight rates to allow the shipment of portions of the log 
which would otherwise be wasted was thus emphasized. 
If suitable shipping conditions can be assured, the lumber 
manufacturer can find a market for portions of the prod- 
uct which do not produce at present sufficient revenue 
to pay for shipment to the market. 


HE World’s Salesmanship Congress at Detroit pro- 
vided another phase of the need for economy in 
wood products, and the preservation of the sources 

of future wood supply, in the forcing home of the realiza- 
tion of the part efficient salesmanship may provide in 
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saving the lumber supply. Proper salesmanship, it was 
shown by several speakers, will, by efficient disposal of 
the product of the mills, prevent an economic waste, by 
raising the standards of wood using to the point where 
profits for the manufacturer will be high enough to enable 
him to turn his attention to the utilization of waste. At 
present the lumber manufacturer is so closely pressed 
that he can only afford to market the cream of the forest, 
where the national need is for a market condition that 
will force him to utilize every portion of the tree. If the 
market for the cream of the forest is sustained to a point 
where the manufacturer is actually making a profit on his 
entire investment, the nation can require him to manufac- 


ture and sell the “ skim milk” that is now thrown away. 


F ALL the woods used in the manufacture of 
tobacco pipes, French briar is undoubtedly pre- 
ferred by the majority of smokers. ‘This is the 
root of the white heath (rica arborea), or “ bruyere,” 
which grows extensively in southern France and in 
The white heath is a shrub which sometimes 
The roots are gathered in 


Corsica. 
grows to a considerable size. 
large quantities, cleaned and sawed into pipe blanks or 
blocks of various sizes and shapes, after which they are 
placed in a vat of hot water and simmered for 12 hours 
or more. This gives them the rich yellowish-brown hue 
for which the best pipes are noted. 

The value of the French briar pipe blanks imported 
into the United States for the year 1915 was almost 
$300,000. In addition to this, there were imported, also, 
a large number of finished pipes. 

The present scarcity and high price of French briar 
has led a number of pipe manufacturers in this country to 
look for a substitute, and quite a good deal of mountain 
laurel root is now used. This root is quite similar in 
appearance to the French briar root, but is softer and 
burns out more readily. Uncle Sam’s Forest Products 
Laboratory is making some experiments in the hope of 
finding a satisfactory method of hardening this wood, so 
that it will not burn out. Several pieces have already 
been hardened to a very appreciable extent, but the 
process has not yet been perfected. 

The laboratory has also been seeking substitute woods 
which will not need to be treated. At least one of these 
woods gives good promise of meeting the requirements 
of that class of pipes which are now made of applewood, 
though it does not have the figure typical of briar. It 
is of interest to note that the State of Pennsylvania alone 
uses over 120,000 feet of applewood yearly in the manu- 
facture of pipes, and this is more than half of the total 


consumption. Other species, in the order of importance, 
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are as follows: French briar, red gum, ebony and birch. 
Other woods used in the making of pipes are olivewood, 
rosewood, and osage orange. The laboratory has started 
an investigation of the wood and roots of a number of 
the various species of chaparral which are so abundant 
in the State of California, and which give promise of 
yielding material the equal of French briar in every way. 


EW realize the important part that wood plays in 
the manufacture of shoes. Practically every shoe 
is shaped over a wooden last, the life of which, 

owing to the very rough usage and the frequent changes 
in styles of footwear, rarely exceeds one year. About 
twenty million lasts are produced annually at a cost of 
over one and one-half million dollars. The greater por- 
tion of these are made from maple, the price of which 


has advanced to such a degree that the manufacturers are 
forced to find a suitable substitute or to decrease their 
manufacturing costs. One of the most expensive items 
of the manufacturing process is drying the wood. At 
present the rough turned last blocks are air-seasoned 
under cover for several months and then kiln-dried. 
This necessitates a large investment in stock, interest on 
the investment, fire insurance, and the cost of repeated 
handlings. In an effort to eliminate a considerable portion 
of this expense one of the large manufacturers is co- 
operating with the forest products laboratory in an effort 
to perfect a method of kiln-drying the blocks green from 
the mill. Sufficient progress has been made to indicate 
that a solution of this problem will be found. Hundreds 
of rough turned green blocks are being dried in the labora- 
tory experimental kilns in a very short time and with 
promising results. 


Wood Preserving Department 


3y E. A. STERLING 


HE continued popularity of creosoted wood-block 
pavements is indicated by the new contracts which 
are coming out from time to time during the sum- 

mer. These include 66,140 square yards of streets in York, 
Pennsylvania, specifications for which call for wood block, 
as well as other materials, involving a total of about 
2,400,000 feet of lumber. In Kansas City the contem- 
plated pavements will involve about 39,227 square yards; 
while Fort Worth, Texas, has awarded a contract for 
about 30,000 square yards on the main street in that city. 


MEETING of Committee No. 2 of the American 

Wood Preservers’ Association on Specifications 

for the Purchase and Preservation of Treatable 
Timber was held on July 22nd, in Chicago. The chair- 
man, Mr. A. R. Joyce, presided, and plans were made for 
the work of the Committee during the year. These 
involve recommendations of specifications for insertion 
in the ‘* Manual,” an analysis of the conditions which influ- 
ence the availability and cost of railroad cross ties for 
treatment, an investigation of the life and service of 
treated ties and other material in the East and Southeast, 
and other details on the subjects assigned. 


S PART of the educational work which the lumber 
industry is now engaged in, exhibits showing 
models of farm buildings, samples of commercial 

woods, and other interesting materials, will be shown at 
a number of the larger state fairs this fall. These exhibits 
will include samples of treated material, such as creosoted 


fence posts, creosoted barn sills, and boards and smaller 
dimension timbers which it would be profitable for the 
farmer and home builder to use. Although the preserva- 
tive treatment of timber has become so well established 
as a commercial practice, it remains more or less a mysteri- 
ous process to the small consumer, and the aim is to show 
how simple and economical the practice is when applied 
to small quantities of wood for home use. In a recent 
bulletin of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion on * Preservative Treatment of Farm Timbers,” it 
is stated that “ The saving is another point which does 
not need to be reckoned closely, since it is so certain that 
satisfactory results will be obtained. From the many 
cases where pressure creosoted timber has shown no signs 
of decay for 40 years or more, down to the extra life 
which a light brush treatment will give, many gradations 
in results are obtained. There is no question as to the 
economy of a creosoted cottonwood post, which lasts 20 
years, when one without treatment decays in three or 
four, nor of having sills, basement flooring, fences, gates 
and lumber in many other forms last at least two or 
three times the normal life. 

“ The most enthusiastic advocates of treated material 
are those who have used the largest quantities. Most 
of the large railroads of the country creosote their cross 
ties and bridge timbers, and from this large use down 
to the smallest consumer, results are almost invariably 
obtained which are in keeping with the thoroughness and 
care with which the work is done. By creosoting all 
farm timbers exposed to decay, and by using reasonable 
care to secure at least a uniform coating or penetration, a 
saving will result which will make for economy, perma- 
nence, and attractiveness of nearly all farm structures.” 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY 


What Our Members Think of American 
Forestry 


“ Enclosed is $3.25 to renew my member- 
ship for 1916. This is one of the subscrip- 
tions I like to make.” 


H. R. 


Iictoria, B. C. 


CHRISTIE, 


*“ Allow me to congratulate you on the 


wonderful new dress and features of AMERI- 
CAN Forestry, which is now one of the very 
handsomest of all class or other publica- 
tions published anywhere, and should surely 
appeal, not only to your regular clientele, 
but also to all who are interested in out- 
door life as well as the special subjects on 
which it treats.” 
J. G. WILtrAMs, 
Boston, Mass. 


“T wish to congratulate you on the very 
entertaining and valuable Ornamental and 
Shade Tree Department in the AMERICAN 
Forestry. Among my circle of friends | 
have heard most favorable and high praise.” 

N. M. Goopyear, 
Carlisle, Pa. 


‘I shall take this opportunity to say a 
word of commendation for your magazine. 
It has been a great help to me, personally, 
in keeping me in touch with forestry even 
though I am not, at present, following the 
course I studied while in college. The fel- 
lows who frequent our reading-room appre- 
ciate the value of the magazine and con- 
stantly refer to it.” 

F. H. HoEHwLErR, Executive Secretary, 
Y. M. C. A., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





“T want to congratulate you upon your 
admirable number of AMERICAN Forestry 
for February and the splendid and timely 
achievement in getting an article on Pine 
Rust.” 

Joun B. Wuite, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“Your publication is an admirable one— 
instructive and interesting—and I want to 
see it succeed.” 

W. C. EGAN, 
Highland Park, IIl. 


“ The addition of a Department of Arbor- 
iculture to the enhances its 
already very great value. The change of 
form and broadening of scope accomplished 
last year greatly improved an already excel- 
lent publication. The spirit and tone of its 
editing are such as to make every member 
of the Association feel a pride of owner- 
ship in and codperation with it.” 


magazine 


Gerorce W. RoskIe, 
Custer, S. D. 


“We can justly feel proud of the AMERI- 
CAN Forestry magazine. It surely has made 
great strides in the last few months.” 

EUGENE W. MENDENHALL, 
Clintonville, Ohio 

‘I am delighted with the magazine more 
and more all the time, and even though I 
am not doing active Club work this year, I 
am just as good a forester as ever, and look 
for the magazine each month.” 

Mrs. FOSTER 
Los Angeles, California. 


ELLIOT, 


‘I want to say I greatly appreciate the 
wonderful improvement in AMERICAN For- 
ESTRY in the past few months. It must be- 
come a wonderful factor in our conserva- 
tion movement.” 

CHARLES N. THOMPSON, 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


“T find your magazine, AMERICAN For- 

very instructive and beautiful.” 
Mary Amory GREENE, 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


ESTRY, 


* Please let me take this occasion to com- 
pliment you on the great improvement both 
which AMERICAN 

It has developed 


in form and substance 
ForEsTrY has undergone. 
into a most excellent magazine of great 
educational value. I am hearing praises of 
it on all sides.” 
Don Cartos ELLts, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
“T like the magazine very much indeed 
and gladly subscribe to what all your other 
friends have been saying about it all these 
last May it keep on prospering 
and win more friends both for itself and 
for the great cause for which it speaks.” 
Rev. EuGeNE BuEcuHe-, S. J., 
Pine Ridge, S. D. 


months. 


“T have just had time to look hastily over 
the magazine for June. It is a beautiful 
piece of work, and I hope will receive a 
little of the large amount of appreciation 
it deserves.” 

R. S. KeEttoae, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“T am a great admirer of your journal, 
and as we grow several of your trees here 
the detailed descriptions—botanical and 
commercial—have interested me very much.” 


W. B. HAveELock, 
Brocklesby Park, Lincolnshire, England. 





“T find the Bird Department very useful.” 
Miss M. B. Banks, 
Westport, Conn. 





“T want to compliment you very highly 
which you 


upon the splendid manner in 
feel 


‘made up’ the Douglas Fir article. I 
that it will do much to acquaint the gen- 
eral public a little more specifically with 
the characteristics and merits of the North- 
wood.” 
J. S. WILtraMs, 
Seattle, Wash. 


west s greatest 


“T enjoy AMERICAN Forestry greatly and 
count it very valuable. Have loaned copies 
to men at our plant which may result in 


1ew subscriptions later on.” 
E, E. ALEXANDER, 
Green Spring, W. Va. 









“This prevents 
wood from warping!” 
}4 “rMNHIS hardwood trim 
won’t warp, shrink, 
or twist out of shape because I 
am protecting it against damp- 
ness in the plaster wall with a 
coating that makes protection 
absolutely sure.”’ 


Ordinary metallic paintscoat, but 
they can’t protect. The alkali 
in the wall masonry makes them 
saponify and become useless. 


Tew TRIMBAK 


on the other hand, can’t possibly 
saponify. It remains a perfect 
protection, permanently. 


Used in a luxurious down-town 
club, the Woolworth Building, 
the Metropolitan Tower, the 
Bankers’ Trust Company, and 
other prominent places. 


Full details upon request from 
Department I. 


TOCH BROTHERS 


Established 1848 


Inventors and manufacturers of R. 1. W. Paints, 
Compounds, Enamels, etc. 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Works: 
New York, London, England, and Tcronto, Canada 
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Chaffee Leaves State College 

Professor R. R. Chaffee, who has been 
for five years Professor of Lumbering in 
the Department of Forestry at the Penn- 
sylvania State College, leaves September 
Ist to take a position as Forest Engineer 
with Wheeler & Dusenberry Lumber Com- 
pany, Endeavor, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Chaffee graduated from the Har- 
vard Forest School in 1910. He was in 
United States Forest Service in District 6 
from 1910 to 1911 and since that time has 
been connected with the Forest School at 
the Pennsylvania State College. He has 
had charge of the work in lumbering and 
has specialized in forest utilization, logging 
and milling methods aitd products. At En- 
deavor he will devote considerable time to 
forest utilization, laying out of future 
operations, analysis of production costs, etc. 
While at State College he has been in 
charge of the trips which are made by the 
senior class. These logging trips have car- 
ried him into the Lake State region, South- 
ern Pine region, the Cypress region, the 
Adirondacks and the Appalachian hard- 
wood region. He is a member of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters and of the 
American Forestry Association. 

H. J. Kaestner Resigns 

H. J. Kaestner, who for the past couple 
of years has been the forester for the De- 
partment of Forestry, Game and Fish of 
West Virginia, has resigned and accepted a 
position with the Wm. M. Lloyd Lumber 
Company of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
He reports the work there as particularly 
pleasant, as he is back in his home city after 
an absence of six years 

Credit to Dr. Purdue 

Dr. A. H. Purdue, state geologist of Ten- 
nessee, was inadvertently not given credit 
for taking the excellent photograph in the 
first part of the article by W. R. Mattoon in 
the May issue of AMERICAN FORESTRY. 


Forest School Personals 

Dr. H. P. Baker of the State College 
of Forestry at Syracuse addressed the 
members of the Conservation Department 
of the Federated Women's Clubs © of 
America at the Conservation Conference 
held in New York City. The subject of 
Dr. Baker’s address was “ State Forestry.” 
About 600 women were in attendance at 
this conference. 

At the recent meeting of the Southern 
Forestry Congress held at Asheville, North 
Carolina, Dr. Baker, of the Forestry College 
at Syracuse, gave the response from the 
North. Two films of motion pictures, show- 
ing the activities of the College in instruc- 
tional and extension work through the 
State, were also exhibited at the Convention. 

Professor F. F. Moon of the College of 
Forestry at Syracuse attended the recent 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Forestry Asso- 
ciation held at Reading, Pennsylvania. 


The Beal Nursery 


In honor of Dr. William James Beal, 





fessor emeritus of botany at the Michigan 
Agricultural College, the forestry nursery 
maintained by the Forest Service at Tawas, 
Michigan, has been given the name of the 
‘Beal Nursery.” Dr. Beal was the first man 
to make forest plantations in Michigan and 
for over forty years has been closely identi- 
fied with the subjects of botany and forestry. 
He is a widely known writer on these topics 
ard is a member of a number of scientific 
ym 


7 


associations. In 1910 he retired fr 


active work and now makes his home at 
Amherst, Massachusetts. 

The Beal Nursery supplies planting stock 
tor the Michigan national forest. It has a 
present annual capacity of about 100,000 
seedlings and transplants, which will be in- 
creased to 500,000. The trees will be used 
for reforesting denuded areas. 


Annual Forestry Conference 

The annual forestry conference in the 
White Mountains will occur at the Craw- 
ford House in the Crawford Notch, New 
Hampshire, September 5th to 7th, 1916. 

This conference, under the auspices of 
the Society for Protection of New Hamp 
shire Forests and the New Hampshire State 
Forestry Commission, held at a central New 
England point, has come to be a gathering 
place for New England Forestry interests. 
This year the program will be no less 
interesting and varied. Dr. Fernow, Direc- 
tor of the School of Forestry at the Uni- 
Toronto and President of the 


versity of 
Society of American Foresters, will be pres- 
ent, as will Professor Filibert Roth, Direc 


tor of the Department of Forestry, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and William L. Hall 


of the Forest Service. 

The keynote of the meeting will b 
national forest administration in view of 
the fact that the Government has lately 
acquired 305,000 acres or 477 square miles 
in the White Mountain region. 

There will be addresses illustrated with 
lantern slides showing the situation in the 
National Forest in the West and the new 
National Forest in the Southern Appa- 
lachians and in the White Mountains. Ex 
cursions will be made to different parts of 
the National Forest near the Crawford 
House and into the magnificent primeva 
spruce timber that stands nearby upon the 
6000 acres of forest land in the Crawford 
Notch recently acquired by the State of 
New Hampshire. 





A New Seedman 


Thomas J. Lane, of Dresher, Pennsyl- 
vania, for the last fourteen years with 
Thomas Meehan and Son, of Dresher, Penn- 
sylvania, who have recently discontinued 
the seed business, which they had conducted 
for fifty years, has taken up the seed busi 
ness in his own behalf and his thorough 
knowledge of the business makes him feel 
confident that he will do well. 





Cedar Land and 
Sawmill 


IN 
ARGENTINA, S. A. 

AND | 
PARAGUAY, S. A. 


UARANTEED lumber proposi- 

tion; Woodland bordering on 

the Parana River, 337,421 
acres; sawmill and adjoining land of 
I,57I acres on the same river: cli- 
mate exceedingly healthy, watered 
by rivers now used chiefly as a 
means of conveyance; fertility of soil 
unexcelled; rivers offer numerous 
falls that can be easily harnessed; 
land abounds in cabinet woods that 
command high prices at Buenos Aires, 
city of nearly 2,000,000 inhabitants 
and one of the biggest cedar markets 
in the world; land also includes 
about 123,000 acres of Yerba Mate 
trees, from which the famous Para- 
guayan Mate Tea is manufactured. 
Write for full details; to reliable 
parties interested if proposition is 
not found to be as_ represented 
expenses for trip of expert to the 
property will be refunded. 


ALDAO, CAMPOS & GIL 
55 Wall Street, New York City 
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Canadian Department 


By ELtwoop WILSON 


Secretary, Canadian Society of Forest Engineers 


B. M. Winegar, Forester to the Operat- 
ing Department, Eastern Lines, Canadian 
Pacific Railway, has just returned from a 
trip through the Maritime Provinces. The 
Canadian Pacific is planting trees and 
shrubs around the stations and also plant- 
ing trees to take the place of the snow 
fences made of boards which are used to 
keep the snow from drifting on the tracks 
in winter. 





Major J. B. White, of the 224th Forestry 
Battalion, C. F. E., has cabled that he will 
soon return from England to recruit another 
Woodmen’s Battalion, of which he will be 
the Colonel. 


Lt. C. H. Morse, 224th Forestry Battalion, 
C. F. E,, writes from Bramshott Camp, 
England, that the men are hard at work 
learning infantry drill and tactics as well as 
doing logging work. 

The extraordinarily wet spring has been 
most favorable to tree growth in Quebec, 
Norway spruce showing already nearly a 
foot in height growth, Scotch pine and 
white pine, fifteen inches, and Jack pine, 
eighteen to twenty-four inches. Insect 
pests have not been troublesome except the 
elm-leaf aphis. 

Mr. Arnold Hanssen, member of the 
Canadian Society of Forest Engineers, and 
for four years with the Laurentide Com- 
pany, Ltd., in the Forestry Division, is going 
to Yale this fall for a post-graduate For- 
estry course. 

Mr. H. C. Schanche, who has been with 
the Laurentide Company, Ltd., in the For- 
estry Division, is returning to Penn State to 
finish his Forestry course. 


Mr. Earle Spafford, who was for some 
time with the Forestry Division of the 
Laurentide Company, Ltd., and is now with 
the Tobacco Products Company, in Boston, 
came to Grand Mere to arrange for a long 
vacation trip into the northwoods of Quebec 
this fall. 

In spite of the successes of the Allies, 
recruiting is as active as ever and several 
new infantry battalions are soon to be 
authorized. 


Mr. L. M. Ellis, of the C. P. R. Forestry 
Staff, writes from Calgary that so many 
men have enlisted and there is such a de- 
mand for labor in munition factories and 
in construction work that the farmers will 
have extreme difficulty in obtaining labor 
to harvest their crops. 


Five men were graduated in forestry at 
the University of New Brunswick on May 
17th. Messrs. C. E. Maimann, who is now 
a corporal in the 58th Howitzer Battery at 
Fredericton; Mr. James Burns, who takes 
up work as an instrument man in a Crown 
land survey party going out near Campbell- 
ton; Mr. Leland S. Webb, who goes out on 
reconnaissance work with the Dominion 
Forestry Branch in Manitoba; Mr. Edwin 
Hall, who will be in Saskatchewan, and Mr. 
Colby S. Jones, who will likely take up 
the work of lumbering with Jones Brothers, 
at Apohaqui, New Brunswick. 

Among the other forestry students going 
out on work for the summer are George 
Miller, James Smart and Leo C. Kelly, of 
the Junior class, with the Dominion For- 
estry Branch. With the Crown Land De- 
partment of the province, in parties now 
organized, are: R. Melrose, R. D. Jago, 
Percy Crandall, A. M. Brewer, Austin P. 
McDonald, Cy Young and Lee S. Kilburn. 
Prof. R. B. Miller will also be engaged 
with the Crown Land Department on the 
study of growth and volume. 


Public sentiment in Canada on the ques- 
tion of forest protection and the need of 
guarding more than five thousand wood- 
using industries from the menace of forest 
fires has reached a point which none of our 
Provincial or Federal, can 
safely ignore. Through the efforts of the 
Canadian Forestry Association and other 
bodies, the facts regarding Canada’s de- 
pendence upon cheap and abundant wood 
supplies, and the enormous damage wrought 
annually by preventable fires, have been 
made matters of common information in 
town and country from coast to coast. 


governments, 


Three field parties are now at work in 
New Brunswick, in connection with the 
forest survey and classification of Crown 
lands. The project is under the super- 
vision of P. Z. Caverhill, provincial for- 
ester, subject to the general direction of 
the Minister of Lands and.Forests. The 
size and importance of the undertaking is 
indicated by the fact that the Crown lands 
in this province comprise 10,000 square 
miles and return a direct revenue to the 
provincial treasury averaging more than 
half a million dollars annually from timber 
alone, in addition to large revenues from 
the sale of hunting and fishing privileges. 


C. H. Morse, Assistant Inspector of For- 
estry Branch at Alberta, enlisted with the 
Foresters’ Battalion and up to the time of 
this writing he states that his company had 
not got down to the actual work for which 
the battalion was formed. One of the best 














EVERWEAR SWEEPERS 


For Lawns, Walks, 
Golf Grounds, Etc. 


Sweeps all grass, leaves, 
twigs, stones, and other 
litter. 

Gathers what it sweeps. 

Reduces labor from 
hours to a few minutes. 







The Everwear eines’ is an effective, 
rapid, labor-saving machine, constructed 
on correct sweeping principles, and gathers 
what it sweeps. The Everwear will 
sweep up every particle of cut and dead 
grass, leaves, sticks, stones, and other 
litter, carry and deposit where you wish. 

The action of the brushes is ‘‘ broom- 
like,” and you will note from the illustra- 
tion that the sweepings are thrown for- 
ward into the receptacle, leaving no chance 
for particles of grass and litter to escape. 

MADE IN TWO SIZES ONLY 

24-inch and 28-inch widths. 


Send for full descriptive matter and prices. 


THE EVERWEAR MFG. CO., 
Springfield, O. 

















Our Trees 


HOW TO KNOW THEM 





Photographs from Nature 
By ARTHUR I. EMERSON 


WITH A GUIDE TO THEIR RECOGNI- 
TION AT ANY SEASON OF THE YEAR 
AND NOTES ON THEIR CHARACTER- 
ISTICS, DISTRIBUTION AND CULTURE 


By CLARENCE M. WEED, D.Sc. 


Teacher of Nature Study in the Massachusetts 
State Normal School at Lowel 


One hundred and forty illustrations 
Size of book, 7'2 inches by 10 inches 


Cloth, $3.00 net Postage extra 


LL nature-lovers will hail this book 
with delight. Its purpose is to 
afford an opportunity for a more 

intelligent acquaintance with American 
trees, native and naturalized. The 
pictures upon the plates have in all 
cases been photographed direct from 
nature, and have been brought together 
in such a way that the non-botanical 
reader can recognize at a glance either 
the whole tree or the leaves, flowers, 
fruits, or winter twigs, and thus be able 
to identify with ease and certainty any 
unknown tree to which his attention 
may be called. In the discussion of the 
text especial attention has been given 

to the distinguishing character of the 
various species, as well as to the more 
interesting phases of the yearly cycle 
of each, and the special values of each 
for ornamental planting. 


Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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With Air Mattress Inside 
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Send for Catalog and price list. Mailed Free 
METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., Haven Street, Reading, Mass. 


THE ELITE POCKET 
EMERGENCY CASE 
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)complete your outfit. 


Brother Sportsman, you need it t¢ 
Black Spanish Leather; contains salve, cold creme, lini- 
ment, ointment and liquid court plaster in tubes, will 
not break, spill or leak; bandages, surgeon's plaster, 


compressed cotton, safety dressing forceps, 
scissors, first aid booklet, etc. 


Price, post paid in U. S. A. $3.00 


ELITE SPECIALTY CO., Brocton, N. Y. 


pins, 


Write for circular. 








“Triangle Route” 


Spreading Panoramas and Vistas of 


Mountain Peaks 
Tumbling Waterfalls 
Granite Heights 
Cascades and 
River Scenes 


From EL PORTAL Going 
YOSEMITE VALLEY 


Returning 
TAKE A TRIP TO THE 


TUOLUMNE BIG 
TREES GROVE 


Requires but three hours’ extra time of 
your itinerary and is a considerable 
saving of time and money by this 
economy route. 


Two Trips in One Saves—Time and Money 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO or 
LOS ANGELES 


A wonderful scenic trip through forest 
and over mountain, by stream and 
waterfall, and a delightful auto ride. 


From EL PORTAL or 
YOSEMITE VALLEY 


Seeing the Big Trees at a cost of only 


$7.50 


Additional to Round Trip Railroad 
Tickets to the Yosemite 











CURRENT LITERATURE 


A. Hutchison, of the 
is also leaving, and 


Alberta rangers, J. 
Brazeau Forest staff, 
it is his intention to join the aviation ser- 
Assistant Macdonald of the 


icer $s 


vice. Forest 
Bow River has also completed his Off 
Training Course, although up to the pres- 
ent time he has not yet been assigned to 
a battalion. 

Aside from the above changes there has 
been little change in the personnel arrange- 
ments at the Alberta branch, with the ex- 
ception that Mr. R. C. St. Clair, formerly 
with the C. P. R. Forestry Branch, has been 
employed by the Branch and is assigned 
as Forest Assistant on the Crowsnest For- 
est. Forest Assistant Manning, who, up 
until this spring, was on the Clearwater 
Forest, has been transferred to the Alberta 
office at Calgary and will conduct special 
work essentially in connection 
and timber permit 


lines of 
with timber 
administration. 


sale 


Fire-fighting Combination 


A new fire-fighting tool has been invented 
by a forest ranger in California which con- 
sists of an interchangeable hoe and rake. 
It is said to be the best tool of the sort 
yet devised. 


Osage Orange for Dyes 


The use of Osage orange for making dyes 
promises to be extensive. The Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory is making a census which 
shows that the supply of the wood is more 
than ample to meet present needs. 





Current 
Literature 


MONTHLY LIST FOR JULY, 


1916 
(Books and periodicals indexed in the 
library of the United States Forest 


Service. ) 
Forestry as a Whole 


New South Wales—Dept. of lands—For- 
estry branch. Forestry handbook, pt. 
1: Forest principles and practice. 87 p. 
il., pl., diagr. Sydney, 1915. 
Proceedings and reports of associations, 
forest officers, etc. 
Montana, University 
The forestry kaimin, no. 2. 
Missoula, Mont., 1916. 
Sweden—Domianstyrelse. 
1913-1914. Stockholm, 
Virginia—State forester. 


of—Forestry club. 
128 p. il. 


Forvaltning, ar 
1915-1916. 
Administrative 


report from Mar. to Dec., 1915. 48 p. 
il. Charlottesville, 1916. 

Washington, University of—Forest club. 
The forest club annual, vol. 4. 71 p. 


il. Seattle, Wash., 1916. 
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When You “Turn In’ — 


Dog- tired and ready for a good sleep, you 

‘turn in'’—only to find the camp mattress 
a thing designed for harder bodies than yours. 
Imagine the different sort of comfort offered 
by the soft, conforming 


“‘Perfection’ 


Pneumatic Mattress 
With or Without Sleeping Bag 


Mattress and Sleeping Bag roll to a small, 
light bundle, easily carried, and the mattress 
is quickly inflated for use. It conforms to 
your frame and takes up all unevenness 
A of the ground. 
Absolutely impervious to water and per- 
fectly sanitary—no place for dirt or vermin 
to lodge. Comfortable in wet, dry, cold 
or hot countries. Lasts indefinitely. 
Used by the Federal Government, Steam- 
ship Lines, Forest Service and well-known 
sportsmen and explorers. Read what users 
write about it and see our illustrated Cata- 
log. Complete information on request— 
write for it now. 


PNEUMATIC MFG. 
COMPANY 
552 17th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

































I want tosend a copy of my 
“Sportsman’s Handbook” and catalog 
to every one who loves the Big Out- 
doors. It is the most complete 


Sporting Goods Catalog 
I have ever written. It not only illus- 
trates and describes hundreds of arti- 
cles for the Camper, Fisherman, Hunter 
and Forester, but tells of my experience 
in the ‘‘wilds.”” There are pictures of 
birds and animals, and advice as to 
pitching a tent, care of firearms, pre- 
paring skins for the taxidermist, etc. 


Camping, Fishing, Hunting 
There are chapters on where to Camp, Fish, 
and Hunt; what to take, what to wear, and 
many “kinks” in wildcraft. 


I send this book free—mention No. 466 
POWHATAN ROBINSON, President 


New York Sporntine Goons Co. 
15 and 17 Warren St.,NewYork,U.S.A. 
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growth. 


Save the Trees 
and Spare Labor 


LANT your young trees, rejuvenate 
your old ones, prevent die back and 
fight forest fires by blasting. 
prove that trees planted in blasted ground 
grow faster, healthier and sturdier. 


The reason is logical, practical and conclusive. 
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tion. 


Every orchardist 








Red Cross Farm Powder 


breaks up the hard subsoil and provides increased nourish- 


In the fighting of forest fires it digs trenches in a jiffy and 
thus serves to quickly limit and confine the area of conflagra- 
Its use is simple, easy, labor-saving and economical. 


Get This Big Book Free 


Learn the many advantages made possible by Red Cross Farm Powder. 
and forester should be conversant with its use. 


Write to-day for our big 


Handbook of Explosives, No. 350 


E. I. duPont de Nemours Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 























Forest Education 


Arbor day 


Baltimore—Women’s civic league—Shade 
tree committee. Arbor and highway 
day. 8p. il. Baltimore, Md., 1915. 


Forest schools 


New York state college of forestry, Syra- 
cuse university. The New York state 
college of forestry at Syracuse uni- 
versity; its establishment, organization 
and work, and the opportunities open 
to its graduates. 20 p. Syracuse, N. Y., 


1916. 


New York state college of forestry, Syra- 
cuse university. University extension 


work in forestry. 6 p. il. Syracuse, 


N. Y., 1916. 


Forest Description 
Hager, P. K. 


senden 


Verbreitung der wildwach- 
holzarten im Vorderrheintal, 
Kanton Graubiinden. 331 p. pl., maps. 
Berne, 1916. (Switzerland—Dept. des 
Innern. Erhebungen tiber die ver- 

breitung der wildwachsenden holzarten 

in der Schweiz, Lieferung 3.) 
United States—Dept. of the interior. For- 
ests of Crater Lake national park, by 
J. F. Pernot. 39 p. il. Wash., D. C.,, 
1916. 


Forest Botany 
Maiden, J. H. 


A critical revision of the 


genus Eucalyptus, pts. 25-26. pl. Syd- 
ney, Aust., 1915-1916. 
Silviculture 


Planting and nursery practice 

Association of official seed analysis of 
North America. Proceedings, 1914. 32 
p. New Brunswick, N. J., 1915. 

Paul B: Hi; 
sults of forest planting in New York 
state. 48 p. il. N. Y., 1916. 
(Cornell university—Agricultural ex- 
periment station. Bulletin 374.) 

United States—Dept. of agriculture—For- 
est service. Tree distribution under the 
Kinkaid act, 1911. Ist revision. 

Wash., D. C., 1916. 


Reforesting methods and re- 


Ithaca, 


13 p. 
il., map. 


Forest Protection 
Insects 
United States—Dept. of agriculture—Fed- 
eral horticultural board. Quarantine on 
account of gipsy moth and brown-tail 
moth. 4p. Wash., D. C, 1916. 


Diseases 

Weir, James R. Mistletoe injury to coni- 
fers in the northwest. 39 p. il, pl. 
Wash., D. C., 1916. (U. S—Dept. of 
agriculture. Bulletin 360.) 


Forest Management 
Guise, C. H. Possibilities of private for- 
est management in New York 
54 p. Ithaca, N. Y., 1916. (Cornell 
university—Agricultural experiment sta- 


State. 


tion. Bulletin 375.) 


Mattoon, W. R., Meas- 
uring and marketing woodlot products. 


and Barrows, W. B. 


48 p. il. Wash., D. C., 1916. (U. S— 
Dept. of agriculture. Farmers’ bul- 
letin 715.) 

Saskatchewan—Dept. of agriculture. Farm 


forestry. 3p. Regina, Canada. 


Forest Legislation 


Colorado—State board of agriculture— 
Dept. of forestry. 
state of Colorado. 


1912. 


Forestry laws of the 
31 p. Fort Collins, 


Forest Administration 


Jones, R. C. The aims of the new state 
Charlottes- 


(Virginia—State for- 


forestry department. 17 p. 
ville, Va., 1916. 
ester. Forestry leaflet no. 6.) 
Jones, R. C. 
ginia. 8 p. il. 
1916. (Virginia 
estry leaflet no. 9.) 


The forestry situation in Vir- 
Charlottesville, Va., 


State forester. For- 





Forest Utilization 


New York state college of forestry, Syra- 
cuse university. Wood utilization ser- 


vice. 6p. il. Syracuse, N. Y., 1916. 
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is an important matter.”’ 


plant. 


Forest Valuation 


By Professor H. H. CHAPMAN, Yale 
University Forest School 


This is the first book in English to treat 
this subject in an elementary manner. 
Supplies valuable information on the 
economic and mathematical principles on 
which the theory of Forest Finance is 
283 pages, 6x9, illustrated. 


Cloth, $2.00 net 


based. 


Mechanical Properties 


of Wood 


a Di of the Factors Affecting 
the Mechanical Properties and Methods 
of Timber Testing 
By Professor SAMUEL J. RECORD, Yale 
University 


I lest 





The subject-matter in this book has been 
made readily available to everyone inter- 
165 pages, 6xQ, tllustrated. 


Cloth, $1.75 net 


ested in wood. 








“The Most Complete Single Source of Information’’ 


LOGGING 


The Principles and General Methods 
of Operation in the United States 


By Professor RALPH CLEMENT BRYANT, Yale University 


In reviewing this book the Forest Quarterly said: ‘‘Altogether, 
the volume is the most complete single source of information in 
regard to this specifically American line of business. 
in clear language, which, as there is necessarily much description, 


This book discusses at length the chief facilities and methods 
for the movement of timber from the stump to the manufacturing 
590 pages, 6x 9, illustrated. 


It is written 


Cloth, $3.50 net 


Forest Working Plans 

By Professor A. B. RECKNAGEL, Cornell 
University 

The practising forester will find in thi 

book much valuable information on forest 

organization. 245 pages, 6x9, illustrated 


Cloth, $2.00 net 


Free Examination—No Cash in Advance. 

Copies of these books will be sent for free examination, 
no cash in advance to the members of the American 
Forestry Association, or members of any other National 
or State association. A reference will also extend this 
privilege. 





JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 
432 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 


men: Kindly send me for ten days’ free exa 


Gentle 
the books indicated below— 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Indicate Name of Society 
Position or Reference 


Not required of S ribers or Members 




















Timber Cruising Booklets 


BILTMORE TIMBER TABLES 
Including solution of problems in forest 
finance. 

SOUTHERN TIMBER TABLES 


How to estimate Southern Pine, Southern 
White Cedar, and Southern Appalachian 
Timber — Spruce pulpwood, Hemlock 
bark, Chestnut oak bark, Chestnut tannic 
acid wood. 


Postpaid, 25 cents each 


HOWARD R. KRINBILL 


Forest Engineer Newbern, N. C, 


Lumber industry 

Engel, A. von. 
und holzhandel. 3. 

Wien, W. Frick, 1912. 


States—Federal trade commission. 


tables. 
United 
Brief in behalf of the National lumber 
manufacturers’ 
of the industry. 143 p. diagr. Chicago, 
Ill., Nat'l lumber manuf. assn., 1916. 
United States—Interstate 
mission. 
rogatives propounded by the Interstate 
commerce commission in docket no. 
8131, in the matter of rates on 
classification of lumber and lumber 
products. 357 p. Wash., D. C., 1916. 


association: problems 


commerce com- 
Digest of answers to inter- 


and 


Oesterreichs holz-industrie 
teil. 365 p. il, 
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IVood-using industries 

National association of box manufacturers. 
Half-tone cuts of pictures taken in vari- 
ous railroad warehouses and on trans- 
fer platforms in the United States. 50 p. 
Chicago, Ill., 1915. 


National board of fire underwriters. Dwell- 
ing houses: a code of suggestions for 
construction and fire protection. 115 p. 


il., pl. N. Y., 1916. 


Auxiliary Subjects 
Industries and resources 
Bartlett, I. S. Resources of the arid-land 
states. 12 p. Wash., D. C., 1916. (U.S. 
—64th congress—lIst session. 
document no. 391.) 
Michigan—Public 


Senate 


commission. 
horticultural 
184 p. il, 


domain 

agricultural, 
and industrial advantages. 
maps. Lansing, 1914. 

Michigan—Public domain commission. Pro- 
ceedings, vols 1-6, 1909-1910, 1914-1915. 
Lansing, Mich., 1914-1915. 


Michigan ; 


Conservation of natural resources 


New Jersey—Dept. of conservation and de- 
velopment. Annual report for the year 
ending Oct. 31,1915. 7 p. pl. Trenton, 
1916. 


National parks 


United States—Congress—House—Commit- 
tee on public lands. Yosemite national 
park protection. 19 p. pl. 
Wash., D. C., 1914. 

United States—Dept. of the interior. Na- 
tional parks portfolio, pts. 1-10. il. 
Wash., D. C., 1916. 

Williams, I. A. 
pleasure places in the Cascade range in 
Oregon. 114 p. ii. Corvallis, Ore., 
1916. (Oregon—Bureau of mines and 
geology. The mineral 
Oregon, vol. 2, no. 1.) 


maps. 


Some little-known scenic 


resources of 


Hydrography 


California—Reclamation board. Report, 
1916. 36 p. maps, tables. 
1916. 

McClatchy, V. S. Flood control and rec- 
lamation in California. 6 p. map. 
Sacramento, Star printing office, 1916. 

New Surface 
water supply of New Mexico. 151 p. 
pl. Albuquerque, N. Mex., 1914. 


Sacramento, 


Mexico—State engineer. 


Grazing 

Barnes, W. C., and Jardine, J. T. Meat 
situation in the United States, pt. 2: 
Live stock production in the eleven 
far western range states. 100 p. pl, 
maps. Wash., D. C., 1916. (U. S— 
Dept. of agriculture. Report no. 110.) 

Wooton, E. O. Carrying capacity of graz- 
ing ranges in southern Arizona. 40 p. 
il., pl. Wash. D. C, 1916. (U. S— 
Dept. of agriculture. Bulletin 367.) 
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Periodical Articles 

Miscellaneous periodicals 

American botanist, Feb., 1916.—The 
ferns of Hawaii, by V. MacCaughey, p. 
1-9; The birch harvest, by W. M. Bus- 
ill p. 16-18. 

life, July, 1916.—Fighting a 

by H. S. Graves, p. 12-13. 

gazette, June 22, 1916—The im- 
and management of farm 
pastures, by A. W. Sampson, p. 1287-8. 

Canadian magazine, May, 1916.—Ranging in 
Nipigon, by A. G. Penny, p. 30-36. - 

Country gentleman, June 10, 1916—Does it 
pay to plant a forest? by S. J. Record, 
p. 1188-9. 

Countryside magazine, June, 1916—A 
woman's success in forest-seed culti- 
vation, by B. Griswold, p. 387. 

Good roads, May 6, 1916—Wood_ block 
pavements, by G. W. Tillson, p. 208. 

In the open, June, 1916.—Fighting fire in the 
Maine woods, by W. Hickox, p. 13-16; 
Tree-planting along roadsides, by G. H. 
Wirt, p. 27. 

International institute of 
Monthly bulletin of agricultural intel- 
ligence and plant diseases, Sept., 1915.— 
The present state of our knowledge of 
the physiological significance of the 
Mycorhize of trees, by D. L. Petri, p. 
1138-51. 

International institute of 
Monthly bulletin of economic and social 


tree 


forest 


Boys’ 
fire, 

Breeders 
provement 


355-6, 


agriculture. 


agriculture. 


intelligence, May, 1916.—Forest insur- 
ance in Finland, by E. F. Wrede, p. 
53-60. 

Journal of heredity, July, 1916—Hybrid 
trees; a review, by W. H. Lamb, p. 


311-19. 

Journal of the American water works asso- 
ciation, June, 1916.—Erosion of water- 
sheds and its prevention, by B. Brooks, 
p. 409-14. 

Journal of the New York botanical gar- 

1916.—The natural vegeta- 

Pines, by N. L. 


den, May, 
tion of the Isle of 
Britton, p. 65-71. 

Northwestern motorist, June, 1916.—De- 
veloping roads in national forests, by 
H. S. Graves, p. 16-17. 

Phytopathology, June, 1916.—The formation 
of parenchyma wood following winter 
injury to the cambium, by A. J. Mix, p. 
279-83. 

Plant world, June, 
the Hawaiian Islands, by V. 
Caughey, p. 162-6. 

Proceedings of the American society of 
civil engineers, May, 1916.—The prop- 
erties of balsa wood, by R. C. Car- 
penter, p. 649-79. 

Quarterly review, Apr., 1916.—Forests of 
Finland and European timber supplies, 
by E. P. Stebbing, p. 349-67. 

Reclamation record, July, 1916—The na- 


1916.—The forests of 
Mac- 


tional forests as recreation grounds for 
farmers, p. 319-20. 

Scientific American, June 3, 1916.—Our pres- 
ent and future sources of vegetable tan- 
nins, by S. J. Record, p. 580-1, 603-4. 
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wish books oa forestry, a list of titles, authors and prices of such books. 
These may be ordered through the American F orestry Association, =n 
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FOREST VALUATION—Filibert Roth......... 
FOREST REGULATION—Filibert Roth otis ie 
PRACTICAL TREE REPAIR—By Elbert Peets.......... 
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TREES AND SHRUBS—By Charles Sprague Sargent—Vols. I and II, 4 Parts toa 
WGN — MOP PATE. iss 5.5.0 i550 we esinn 
FAGOTS OF CEDAR (Poemsand ballads)—By Ivan Swift.... 
THE WOODS—Douglas Malloch 
RESAWED FABLES—Douglas Malloch. . 
THE TRAINING OF A FORESTER—Gifford Pinchot 
LUMBER AND ITS USES—R. S. Kellogg... ..........0.. 0 ccc ccc eens 
THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET 
NORTH AMERICAN TREES—N. L. Britton...................... 
KEY TO THE TREES—Collins and Preston. ...............020e00e: 
THE FARM WOODLOT—E. G. Cheyney and J. P. Wentling................ 
AMERICAN FOREST TREES—Henry H. Gibson................ 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE UNITED STATES— 
eR RCE RE PREEMINENCE che cay coche sai larhia fiat o aral'ecallgfare Uo thkc8see he a 0e Wdde O ENRON COR RED 
PLANE SURVEYING—John C. Tracy.............. 
FOREST MENSURATION—Henry Solon Graves. .............02cceeceeceeceees 
THE ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY—B. E. Fernow... 
FIRST BOOK OF FORESTRY—Filibert Roth....... j 
PRACTICAL FORESTRY—A. S. Fuller. 
PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY—Samuel B. Green....... 
SEASIDE PLANTING OF TREES AND SHRUBS—Alfred Gaut...... iteuwne-s 
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MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH AMERICA (exclusive of Mexico)—Charles 
Sprague Sargent............... 
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OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS—Romeyn B. Hough.................---0005: 
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SAMMUT NNT MINI So or tis oe a6, as oe oa wis Aw ee eid wh WIA STAGRR TG h ik A DOS 
NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY—E. R. Bruncken............ 
HANDBOOK OF TIMBER PRESERVATION—Samuel M. Rowe.............--- 
TREES OF NEW ENGLAND—L. L. Dame and Henry Brooks. . 
TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES OF THE NORTHEASTERN UNITED STATES— 
MIM oo wos oss sos evnde-snces 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS—John Muir.......... 
THE LONGLEAF PINE IN VIRGIN FOREST—.G. Frederick Schwarz.......... 
READ ANA eB NOE 7 OMNI AEN 5 50s 6.5 ein n'y borin gah 4d SE Alls Dam Nee RU wha He bees a 
THE IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES OF THE UNITED STATES—S. B. Elliott 
FORESTRY IN NEW ENGLAND—Ralph C. Hawley and Austin F. Hawes....... 
THE PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS—Henry Solon Graves. . 
SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES—William Solotaroff . oe 
THE TREE GUIDE—By Julta Ellen Rowers... 5 6 icc cca ccceccccceaseecese a 
FOREST PHYSIOGRAPHY—By Isaiah Bowman..................cceesceeeee es 
MANUAL FOR NORTHERN WOODSMEN—Austin Cary..................-. era 
ESR ADI a Be RE ATTA 6 ooo. a 5 kaw onc occ cub ssedecnseeieeueesa’s 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF WORKING PLANS (in forest organization)— 
Rane INCI ia ae ae Micrel irc tea 2 Bas in terrarai SAR Stew eee aa OAR ae ee 
ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY—F. F. Moon and N.C. Brown...................- 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD—Samuel J. Record 
SP RUG Eee ee @ oc oo ee es 
ERA OND RN VIN 5 9s 4 59 to hiv hd Kose ale b A oe ae wa AES a Lae 
THE PRESERVATION OF STRUCTURAL TIMBER—Howard F. Weiss. . 
THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN—By Bernard Brereton (third edition)......... 
SEEDING AND PLANTING IN THE PRACTICE OF FORESTRY—By James W. 
RANT I OIE gts nts fa ary thao Cig & Goynriosshaces eC Hee a FE ens PO eR ed 
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* This, of course, is not a complete list, but we shall be glad to add to it any books on 


forestry or related subjects upon request.—EDITOR. 
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ATTENTION 
FORESTERS 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will print, free of 
charge in this column, advertisements of 
foresters wanting positions, or of persons 
having employment to offer foresters 








WANTED—Work during the summer by a young 
man starting to study forestry. Would accept place 
of any kind where practical experience could be ob- 
tained. Free June 15. Best of references. Address 
W. W. J., care of AMERICAN Forestry, Washington, 
D. C. 





POSITION—Young man (33), single, seven and a- 
half years’ technical training. Will consider position 
as City Forester, Park Superintendent, Superintendent 
of Private Estate or Consulting Landscape Architect 
for railroad. Education consists of | go ome ag 
work in prominent middle-western school of forestry, 
supplemented by several years post-graduate work in 
recognized school of landscape design in the East. 
Experienced in public and private forestry, including 
work in the Forest Service, the various phases of 
municipal forestry such as extension work, and tree 
surgery ; and also the designing of parks, playgrounds, 
and private estates. References given and required, 
Address XYZ, care of AMERICAN FORESTRY. 





RANGER desires position. Graduate of the New 
York State Ranger School at Wanakena, N. Y., age 
20 years, weight 160 pounds, habits good, very ambi- 





tious. Please address Box 28, care of AMERICAN 
ForESTRY. 
WANTED—A technical and practical forester and 


woodsman would like a position with lumber com- 
any as timber cruiser, surveyor or woods foreman. 
Best of references. Address Box 33, care of AMERICAN 
Forestry, Washington, D. C. 





PRACTICAL WOODSMAN AND FOREST EN- 
GINEER with thorough experience this country and 
Europe will take charge of forested estate or game 
preserve. An expert in managing and improving 
woodlands, and can show results. Highest references 
as to character, training, and ability. Address Woods 
Superintendent, Care AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, 
Washington, D. C. 





YOUNG man (28), single, technical education, five 
years’ general engineering experience, as instrument 
man and computer, on surveys, and as inspector and 
superintendent on construction. Also field and office 
experience with U. S. Forest Service. Capable of tak- 
ing charge of party; desires position with forester or 
lumber firm. Address Box 32, care of AMERICAN 
Forestry, Washington, D. C. 





FORESTER with three years’ practical training 
and ten years’ experience (willing to work with his 
hands as well as with his brain) desires position as 
forester on private estate. Thoroughly acquainted by 
practical experience with the planting and care of 
trees, wild aan, and shrubs. References furnished 





on request. Address Box 35, care of AMERICAN 
FORESTRY. 8-11 
WANTED—Secretary. Capable and _ experienced 


stenographer (married), possessing agricultural col- 
lege education to act as secretary to executive of 
large horticultural enterprise. Only those possessing 
these qualifications need apply. State full particulars 
and salary desired in first letter. Address Box 20, 
care of AMERICAN Forestry, Washington, D. C. 





FIREWATCH AND GENERAL 
Man and son (adult). 
A-1 references. 


CARETAKERS, 
Help to Forester or Owner. 
Reliable Americans, strict to duty. 


Good home rather than high pay wanted. New 
York or East. Address L. H. Robertson, 323 
Sussex Avenue, Newark, N. J 8-10 








Scientific American supplement, Apr. 15, 
1916.—The paper textile industry, p. 
247. 

Scientific American supplement, May 6, 1916. 
—Teaching scientific forestry, by H. P. 
Baker, p. 296-7. 

Scientific American supplement, May 13, 
1916.—The sun temple in Mesa Verde 
park, by C. H. Butman, p. 312-13. 

Torreya, June, 1916—Is forestry a science? 
by R. M. Harper, p. 136-9. 

‘U. S.—Dept. of agriculture. Weekly news 
letter, June 28, 1916.—Grazing the 
woodlot, p. 2. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


West Indian bulletin, 1915—Bay oil and the 
cultivation of the bay tree as a crop 
plant, by W. Robson, p. 176-97. 

Yale review, July, 1916—The industrial 
future of Italy, by R. Zon, p. 702-13. 


Trade journals and consular reports 

lumberman, June 24, 1916.— 
Proper methods for laying oak floor- 
ing, by W. L. Claffey, p. 29; Philippine 
mahogany logging, by L. Thomas, p. 68. 

American lumberman, July 1, 1916.—Se- 
lected structural Douglas fir specifica- 
tions for bridge and trestle timbers, by 
the American society for testing ma- 
terials, p. 49. 

American lumberman, July 8, 1916.—Spun 
paper and some of its uses, by R. 
Thelén, p. 32-3; Seek briar wood sub- 
stitute, p. 46. 

Canada lumberman, June 15, 1916.—The 
preservative treatment of timber, by 
W. G. Mitchell, p. 34-7; Lumbermen 
join to stop forest fires, by H. Sorgius, 
p. 40-1. 

Canada lumberman, July 1, 1916—Market 
for Canadian timber in India, by H. R. 
MacMillan, p. 44-6. 

Engineering and contracting, May 10, 1916. 
—Tests of Douglas fir bridge stringers 
to determine effect of creosote treat- 
ment on physical properties, by H. B. 
MacFarland, p. 427-30. 

Engineering news, Apr. 20, 1916.—New tie- 
treating plant on the Northwestern rail- 
way, by L. J. Putnam, p. 729-33; Resin 
in yellow pine for decay resistance, 
by F. J. Hoxie and H. von Schrenk, 
p. 765-6. 

Engineering news, Apr. 27, 1916.—Spruce 
piles cannot stand compacted gravel, by 
C. T. Main and H. E. Sawtell, p. 788-9. 

Engineering news, June 8, 1916.—Strength 
of Burnettized timber to be studied, by 
J. M. Barker, p. 1084-5. 

Hardwood record, June 10, 1916.—The hard- 
woods of Texas, p. 16-17. 

Hardwood record, June 25, 1916.—Japan- 
ese oak, p. 17; Mangrove tanning ma- 
terial, p. 28; Furniture with bark on, 
D. 3. 

Hardwood record, July 10, 1916.—Hard- 
woods of Dutch Guiana, by J. B. Perci- 
val, p. 16-17; The wheeled vehicle in 
story, p. 19. 


American 


Journal of industrial and engineering chem- 
istry, July, 1916.—The effects of moist- 
ure introduced into the digester in the 
cooking of soda pulp, by S. D. Wells, p. 
601-2. 

Lumber world review, June 25, 1916.—Tests 
with fire-retardant compounds on wood, 
by H. von Schrenk and A. von Schrenk, 
p. 19-24; Relative values and costs of 
lumber, by E. A. Talbot, p. 24-6. 

Mississippi Valley June 30, 
1916.—Wocd EE S. 
Sackett, p. 37. 

Municipal engineering, May, 1916—Wood 
blocks for street paving, p. 183-4. 


lumberman, 
substitutes, by 
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TIMBER 
FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—200,000,000 FEET OF ORIGINAL 
GROWTH YELLOW PINE TIMBER 

on the West Coast of Florida, south of Tampa, acces- 

sible to deep water and railroad facilities. An unusual 

opportunity. Apply SOUTHERN INVESTMENT 

COMPANY, Box 502, Richmond, Va. 6-12 








SOME FINE HARDWOOD TRACTS 


We have others. Let us know your wants. 





Acres Location Million Ft. Price 
20,000 North Carolina....... 100 $200,000 
14,000 Virginia ....cccccess 78 280,000 
5,000 West Virginia........ 13 50,000 
22,500 Mississippi .......... 126 630,000 
6,800 North Carolina....... 64 160,000 
4,700 West Virginia........ 60 211,500 
22.000 Kentucky .cccccccuce 150 550,000 
40,000 North Carolina...... 263 480,000 
4,600 Tennessee ..... : 30 46,000 


REAL ESTATE INVEST 
816 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
6-9 





FOR CALIFORNIA TIMBER 


Write F. A. @AIRD, Redding, Cal. 
6-10 





TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE, situated on west side 
of Green Mountains, in Chittenden County, three 
thousand acres timber land, Hardwood and Spruce. 
Two steam mills, one equipped for manufacturing 
lumber, clapboards and keg staves. Can be seen run- 
ning. Other mill with boiler and engine and line 
shafting. For particulars address GeorGE BARTLETT 
& Company, Huntington Center, Vt. —8 





BAND MILL PLANT WITH 50,000,000 FEET Pine 
Timber in Eastern North Carolina; rail and water 
shipments. Address Banp MILL, Box 167, Burgaw, 
N. '& 8—9. 





CYPRESS TIMBER FOR SALE, 1,500,000 feet vir- 
gin cypress, half mile from Cotton Belt Railroad. 
Union Trust Company, Little Rock, Ark. 8s—9 




















sHEST QUALITY 
_LQWESP PRICES 
“QUICK. SERVICE 


ae 

Submit your Engraving 
propositions to us for 
. “pstggestions and prices 
legal you want to SAVE 
ht TIME and MONEY 


IONAL ENG. © Inc 


DESIGNERS*ENGRAVERS 
506 I4m. STREET NW 


. Wasuineton. D. C. 


o-, WRETE 
2, CALL 
-". TELEPHONE 


< 
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Paper, June 14, 1916—Pulpwoods and wood 


wastes used in 1914, by H. E. Surface, 
pa i=35. 
Paper, July 5, 1916—Soda pulp from aspen 


15-45. 
1916.—For- 


Netherlands 


wood, by S. D. Wells, p- 
Philippine trade review, May, 
from the 

Indies, by C. Kollman, p. 8. 

Pioneer western lumberman, June 15, 1916. 
—Utilizing cut-over land, by E. T. 
Allen, p. 17-19. 

Pioneer western lumberman, July 1, 
Vacation opportunities of the 

forest, p. 7-8. 


estry notes 


1916.— 

Plumas 
national 

Pulp and paper magazine, May 15, 1916.— 
The manufacturer of paper pulp from 
straw, p. 225-6. 

St. Louis lumberman, June 15, 1916.— 
Demonstrating new uses for wood, by 
H. F. Weiss, p. 17. 

St. Louis lumberman, July 1, 1916.—The 
yellow pine shingle, by J. H. Eddy, p. 
54-5; The merits of wood and its limi- 
tations, for preventing same, 
by H. von Schrenk, p. 59-60; The util- 
ization of southern pine mill and woods 


methods 


waste, by H. F. Weiss, p. 61-2. 
Southern lumberman, June 24, 1916.—Ad- 
dress before the conference of ex- 


porters held at New Orleans, by R. E. 
Simmons, p. 29-31. 
Timber trades journal, Apr. 29, 1916.—Af- 
forestation in Scotland, p. 865. 


Timber trades journal, June 24, 1916.— 
New uses for home grown timber, p. 
151 
iv . 


Timberman, June, 1916—The forest re- 
sources of Serbia, by H. H. Dietrich, 
p. 33-4; Timber trade of South Africa, 
by H. R. MacMillan, 34-9; A new fire 
finding map, p. 45-6; Value of forest 
scl ool education, by C. P. Cronk, p. 47-8. 

U. S. daily consular report, June 14, 1916.— 
The war and the Russian lumber in- 
dustry, p. 1013. 

U. S. daily consular report, June 20, 1916.— 
Shortage of building timber in the 
Netherlands, by F. W. Mahin, p. 1082. 


U. S. daily consular report, June 22, 1916.— 


Census of wood-distillation industry, 
p. i109, 
U. S. daily consular report, July 6, 1916.— 


Market for staves in France, by A. M. 
Thackara, p. 54; Market for lumber in 
Cuba, p. 55. 

U. S. daily consular report, 
Lightning danger of 
Albert, p. 143. 

West Coast lumberman, June 15, 1916.— 
Superiority of mill type wharves, by 
P. P. Whitham, p. 24-25, 27. 

West Coast lumberman, July 1, 1916.— 
Wood construction best type for in- 
dustrial and warehouse buildings, by 

P. Whitham, p. 26. 


July 12, 1916.— 
trees, by T. J 


Forest journals 

Canadian forestry journal, June, 1916.— 
Ravages of insects in Canadian forests, 
by J. M. Swaine, p. 526-6; A day in a 
Dutch H. R. MacMillan, p 


forest, by 
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Relative 





Values 





Send or our booklet 


“Home Landscape” 


WESTBURY 





ISAAC HICKS & SON 


Nassau County 


¢ A beautiful house on a 
bare plot loses caste. It 
lacks a natural setting. 
@ Nature requires time to 
remedy it. 

@ By setting out grown 
trees and shrubs you can 
SAVE TEN YEARS 
and enjoy a well-shaded 
harmonious home at once. 


New YorK 
































Forestry Seeds 


For many years I have been in com- 
plete charge of the Seed business of 
THOMAS MEEHAN & Sons, and as they 
are discontinuing the business, I am 
taking it over and I will conduct it in 
the future in my cwn behalf. 

I will offer a most complete list of seeds 
for forestry purposes. 





My catalogue contains a full list of 
varieties as well as much valuable 
information relating to seeds and plant- 
ing. It willinterest you. Send fora copy. 


THOMAS J. LANE 
Tree Seedsman 
DRESHER, PA., U. S. A. 

















“THE BEST MADE” 


HIGH GRADE PRINTING PAPERS 

















HILL'S 


Seedlings and Transplants 
Also Tree Seeds 


FOR REFORESTING 


I EST for overa half century. All leading 
hardy sorts, grown in immense quantities. 
Prices lowest. Quality highest. Forest 
Planter’s Guide, also price ‘lists are free. 
Write to-day and mention this magazine. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 


BOX 501 DUNDEE, ILL. 








Nursery Stock for Forest Planting 
TREE SEEDS 


$2. Write for prices on 
per 1000 large quantities per 1000 
THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY (CO 
CHESHIRE, CONN. 


Orchids We are special oped 


we collect, import, grow, sel 
and export this class of plants exclusively. 
Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 


Seedlings Transplants 




















Ditt & Coins C O., Papermakers Orchids may be had on application. Also special 
ies aneeeunns list of freshly imported unestablished Orchids. 
Correspondence Solicited LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and importe:s SUMMIT, N. J. 
573-6; China’s policy for forest wreck- PHILIP T. COOLIDGE 


ing, p. 579-80: Newfoundland’s tragic 
timber losses, p. 581-2 

Revue des eaux et foréts, Mar. 1, 1916.— 
Exploitations forestiéres pour les be- 
soins de l’armée, p. 74-5. 

1, 1916.— 


Revue des eaux et foréts, Apr. 








FORESTER 
Stetson Bldg., 31 Central Street, Bangor, Me. 
Management and Protection of Woodlands 
Improvement Cuttings, Planting, Timber 
Estimates and Maps. Surveying 
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Aménagement des foréts d’Alsace, p. 


97-101; Emploi du pin noir dans la 
m1] On’ a Cc restauration des foréts dévastées par 
les faits de guerre, by A. Jolyet, p. 


eieRailroad Accuracy — 102-9; Les foréts de France et la 
guerre, by C. de Lesseux, p. 110-15. 











No need to add or subtract a Revue des eaux et foréts, May 1, 1916— 
minute or so to or from the time a eA CN AE. ies Se 
; 129-37. 
Hamilton tells. The Hamilton is ond- 
: - depend Skogen, May, 1916.—Om landets vedbehov 
ably accurate. It tells true time all the time. (Concerning the country’s need of 








wood), by J. Beck-Friis, p. 141-2; Vi 
. “¢ ; och naturen (Nature and we), by E. 
Accuracy and he will unqualifiedly recommend it. sicklin, p. 142-52; Margborrfaran for 
vara tallskogar (The danger of the 
Hamilton Watches are made in many models at $17.00, bark beetle to our pine forests), by A. 


$25.00, $28.00, $40.00, $50.00, $80.00, and so on Sylvie, he Tees: Daan ees ae 
buskfragan (A few words regarding 


up to $150.00, which your jeweler can show . : 
f # : the question of advance growth), by F. 
you in cased watches and in movements ( (ty) )} Lindberg, p. 162-3; Nyare arbeten over 
den stora snytbaggen och dess_ be- 
kampande (Recent investigations re- 
garding the large snout beetle and its 
control), by I. Tragardh, p. 164-76; 
Arvidsjaursklaven (The Arvidsjaur 
calipers), by F. Lindberg, p. 177-8. 


Ask any reputable jeweler about Hamilton 






alone, to fit your present watch case, $12.25 
($13.00 in Canada) and up. 





Write for Hamilton Watch Book, 
“The Timekeeper.” 








It pictures re describes the various a “e - poe 
a amil le ls fe or men and women, and Skogen, June, 1916.—I. branslefragan (The 
Is fa W 1 knowing about watches. 2 ‘ * 
fuel question), by E. Andersson, p. 
HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 181-3; Meddelanden fran svenska 
Dept. 39 skogsvardsfoéreningen (Contributions 
i from the Swedish forestry associa- 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania tion), p. 184-96. 
; Skogsvardsféreningens tidskrift, May, 1916. 
Hk oe Skogsvard och skogsférvaltning (For- 
est protection and forest administra- 

| tion), by C. G. Barthelson and others, 
‘ p. 447-83; Jattebarkborren (The giant 

Expert Service PARK and ESTATE bark borer, Dendroctonus micans), by 


I. Traigardn, p. 484-6; Om_ svenska 


FORESTRY cnlanreiv iat 
Ss R Juniperus-jatter (Some giant speci- 























is Demanded Logging Reports Utilization Studies mens of Juniperus in Sweden), by 
by Modern Business Timber Estimates Forest Planting K. V. O. Dahlgren, p. 487-98. 

Methods . Etc. Tidsskrift for skogbruk, June, 1916—Bem- 

Methods and Cost of Mosquito erkninger om endel fremmede traeslag 

Eradication (Remarks concerning some foreign tree 


Forest Engineeri 
is expert service in the application 
of scientific and economic engineering : “NN 
Se eee 8 nar Barths artikel “‘ Norges skoger med 
knowledge and experience to forests krid d » (A f 
and their products. It is essential to stormskridt mans = bes cette 7 — 
modern timberland ownership and words regarding A. Barth’s article on 
“Norway forests are hastening to de- 


operation, and equally important to ESTIMATES . J 
TIMBER struction’), by H. E. Berner, p. 266- 


P L B te we R I C K species), by Hodal, p. 258-66; Nogen 
Forester and Mosquito Expert Ord + SORES. ay Seger Ae 
P. O. Box 607 New Haven, Conn. 





























the distributor and consumer of wood. 
The Field C FiREPROTECTIONPLANS 72; Det norske skogselskaps reprae- 
T “ae 1 Ad overs d Maps.LoccincReports sentant-og aarsmote (The Norwegian 
echnica vice an forestry association’s committee meet- 
Practical Service EmPIRESTATEFORESTERS ing a annual ig ting), p. 272-4 
ee . 242-4; 

156 Firrn Ave. New Yorn Crrv pa : j asi 
in acquiring, estimating and mapping Tommerkubering efter laengde og top- 
timber; in making valuations; in maal (Determining the volume of 
management; in selling either stump- FO RE ST RY timber in accordance with length and 
f : 1 2 3 4 

age or manufactured product; in top diameter), by E. Archer, p. 274-82; 
selecting grades or kinds to meet your ieee eter = Litt om feillaerens anvendelse iskog- 


—_ oe ans - ger tine THE F O RE S yt bruket (A little concerning the use of 
eee ree Se Beer ere Sewers IS THREE-FOURTHS OF ; false teachings in forestry), p. 283-7. 
Yale forest school news, July 1, 1916— 


S. B. DET WILER F 0 R E S T R Y Forestry propaganda in China, by D. Y. 


, _ naet Lin, p. 31-2; Forestry in Hawaii, by 
FOREST ENGINEER Your opportunities are as unlimited as C. S. Judd, p. 32-3; Developing a world 
COMMERCIAL TRUST BUILDING our forests if you study at market for timber, by H. R. MacMillan, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. WYMAN’S SCHOOL OF THE WOODS p. 34; Forestry in Quebec, by G. C. 
Incorporated Munising, Michigan Piché, p. 34-5. 
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U u 
/ BUILD or YELLOW PINE 1! 
BECAUSE IT’S 
- Economical Beautiful Workable ll 
l ' I 
a Plentiful Most Easily Obtainable : 
| ~~ j 
Resilient Sound Deadener Durable 
Non-Conductor of Temperature 
Hl For Information about Branded Structural, rot resisting, special I 
io Long Leaf, Factory and Building Timbers and Joists; io 
ll about Soft Short Leaf Finish and other building ll 
fl and finishing sizes Write t 
MISSOURI LUMBER AND LAND 
——EXCHANGE COMPAN Y= 
I 1111 Long Building :-: Kansas City, Missouri 
ll l 
OUR OWN MILLS PRODUCE 275,000,000 FEET ANNUALLY i 
U U 
(oll ol{c =| ]| =I) Loy =) 
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“TIM-BER” 
SAYS: 





nt OT 





came: ("| ee 





























i Copyright 1916 U 
~~ Nat. Lbr. Mfr.’s Ass’n. = 
l “THIS TALK about timber being too high priced to 
} build with is all moonshine. Here’s the Government U 
| | report upon the average F.O. B. mill values per M feet of =] 
the principal kinds of lumber produced in 1906 and 1915: 
SOFTWOODS —_ 7 7 M HARDWOODS — 7. _ M 
W Yellow pine. . . . $12.50 — $15.02 Oak ... . . . $19.00 — $21.76 LI 
1 Douglas fr . . . 10.50 14.20 Maple... . . 15.00— 15.53 S 
White pine. . . . 18.00— 18.32 Yellow poplar . . . 22.50— 24.21 
iceingle pene 15.32 RedGum.... 12.50— 13.46 
W Cae a 3° ; Chestnut . 16.00 — 17.49 
estern pine . . . 14.50— 14.01 . 
| (a 16.50 — 17.24 : 
= Beech ... . . 1400— 14.05 aa 
(] Spruce. . . . . 16.50 — 17.33 Basswood. . . . 19.00— 18.66 0 
— Cypress . . . . « 20.00— 21.04 Hickory . . . . . 23.50— 30.42 = 
Redwood . .. . 13.50— 16.64 Elm... .. . 417.00— 18.08 In] 
Coder ..+-+ « ge— Ties Ash . .. . . . 22.50— 24.35 
Larch... . . 11.00 -— I1.Q1 Cottonwood . .. 17.50— 17.15 
White fir ... . I1.00— 12.91 Tupelo. . . . . . 1200— 14.13 
O ‘Compare these figures with the advances in the prices of food, clothing, ° 


and other materials during the last 10 years that your own pocket book 
has made you personally aware of, and then tell us honestly if there’s 
anything to this talk about the high price of lumber.” 














WHATEVER may be your said in the use of wood, we are pre- 
pared to help you. ASK US. 


The National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


mee | omens |= come? | mam 
ween | ee" tame” epee 


































































Subscribing Associations are: California Redwood, Cali joa W hite and Sugar 
Pine, Georgia-Florida Sawmill, Hardwood i ane of the United States, 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers, North Carolina Pine, Northern Hemlock and 
Hardwood Manufacturers, Northern Pine Manufacturers, Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers, Southern Pine, West Coast Lumbermens, Western Pine Manufacturers. 

a SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 4 
e) The Trade Extension Department of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association ° 
offers a unique free service to Architects, Engineers, Retailers an nd me rs. The Blue 
Book of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association gives reliable credit 
rating and collection service. The Inter-Insurance Exchz ange f the NS at ional Lumber 
Manufacturers Association furnishes sound indemnity for losses by fire in saw-mills, 

planing mills and lumber yards. 6 ¢ 

? ‘6 99s rT , - 99 | INTER- INSURANCE | 
asx us" Next month “TIM-BER” will tell ““Why Wood is Best 
LU) 1) 
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In the National Forest Region 


Colorado 
School of Forestry 


A DEPARTMENT OF 
COLORADO COLLEGE 


HE course in theoretical 
and applied forestry lead- 
ing to the degree of Forest 
Engineer covers a period of two 
years and is open to students 
who have completed two years 
of college work, including a 
sufficient amount of Botany, 
Geology and Surveying. 
Graduate students may 
enter as candidates for the de- 
gree of Master of Forestry. 
Fall and Spring Terms in the 
Manitou Forest, the College Re- 
serve, 6000 acres of pine and 
> a timberland on the borders 


the Pike National Forest. 
Winter Term at Colorado Springs. 


For particulars address 
Colorado School of Forestry 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


The 
New York State 
College of 
Forestry 


at 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Under-graduate courses leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science. 
Special opportunities for post- 
graduate work leading to degrees 
of Master of Forestry and 
Dector of Economics. One- 
year Ranger Course on the 
College Forest of 1,800 acres at 
Wanakena in the Adirondacks. 
State Forest Camp, which is a 
month of directed recreation, 
open to any man over sixteen, 
held each August on Cranberry 
Lake. The State Forest Experi- 
ment Station of 90 acres and an 
excellent Forest Library offer 
unusual opportunities for re- 
search work. 


For particulars address 
THE NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE 


OF FORESTRY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
FORESTRY 


The Pennsylvania 
State College 





PROFESSIONAL course in 
Forestry, covering four years 
of college work, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Forestry. 
Thorough and practical training 
for Government, State, Municipal 
and private forestry. 
Four months are spent in camp 
in the woods in forest work. 


Graduates who wish to specialize 
along particular lines are admitted 
to the “graduate forest schools’”’ 
as candidates for the degree of 
Master of Forestry on the success- 
ful completion of one year’s work. 





For further information address 


Department of Forestry 


Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 











Georgia State 
Forest School 


UNIVERSITY 
OF GEORGIA 


Four-year professional course in 
theoretical and applied forestry 
leading to the degree: Bachelor 
-of Science in Forestry. 

Combination courses in Arts and 
Sciences giving two degrees in 
five years. 

Wide range of specialization offered. 
Preparation for Government 
and State Forestry, City For 
estry, Commercial Forestry, 
Logging and Milling, Research. 

Provision for four months in Forest 
Camp and for four months in 
specialization. 

One-year vocational course in For- 
estry and Agriculture. 

Eight-weeks’ Ranger School in 
Forest Camp. 


For announcement address 
FOREST SCHOOL 
Georgia State College of 


Agriculture 


ATHENS GEORGIA 











Yale University 
Forest School 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 








ALE University Forest School is a 
graduate department of Yale 
University. It is the oldest exist- 

ing forest school in the United States 
and exceeds any other in the number 
of its alumni. A general two-year 
course leading to the degree of Master 
of Forestry is offered to graduates of 
universities, colleges and _ scientific 
institutions of high standing and, 
under exceptional conditions, to men 
who have had three years of collegiate 
training, including certain prescribed 
subjects. Men who are not candi- 
dates for the degree may enter the 
School as special students, for work 
in any of the subjects offered in the 
regular course, by submitting evidence 
that will warrant their taking the 
work to their own advantage and 
that of the School. Those who have 
completed a general course in forestry 
are admitted for research and ad- 
vanced work in Dendrology, Silvicul- 
ture, Forest Management, Forest 
Technology, and Lumbering. The 
regular two-year course begins the 
first week in July at the School camp 
near Milford, Pennsylvania. 


For further tnformation 
address 


JAMES W. TOUMEY, Director 
NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 








HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


DEPT. OF FORESTRY 
BUSSEY INSTITUTION 








FFERS specialized gradu- 

ate training leading to the 
degree of Master of Forestry in 
the following fields:—Silvicul- 
ture and Management, Wood 
Technology, Forest Entomol- 
ogy, Dendrology, and (in co- 
operation with the Graduate 
School of Business Adminis- 
tration) the Lumber Business 


For further particulars 
address 


RICHARD T. FISHER 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 


























The cAmerican Forestry -Association 
Washington, D. C. 


President 
CHARLES LATHROP PACK, Lakewood, N. J. 


Vice-Presidents 
HON. DAVID HOUSTON 
Secretary of Agriculture 
HON. FRANKLIN K. LANE 
Secretary of the Interior 
HON. ASBURY F. LEVER, South Carolina : 
United States Representative JOSEPH N.TEAL, Oregon | oe 
HON. THOMAS NELSON PAGE Chairman Oregon Conservation Commission 
Ambassador to Italy si eRe Nar Co., New York 
GIFFORD PINC HOT, Pennsylvania HON. JOHN WEEKS, Massachusetts 
FILIBERT ROTH, Michigan vn United States Senator 
Dean of Forestry, University of Michigan DR.ROBERT S.WOODWARD, Washington, D.C. 
DR. J. T. ROTHROCK, Pennsylvania President Carnegie Institution 


JOSHUA L. BAILY, Pennsylvania 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, New York 


WILLIAM E. COLBY, Caltounia 
Secretary The Sierra Clu 

DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT. Massachusetts 
President Emeritus Harvard University 


DR. B. E. FERNOW, Canada. 
Dean of Forestry, University of Toronto 


HENRY S. GRAVES, District of Columbia 
Chief of the Forest Service 


EVERITT G. GRIGGS, Washington 


MRS. JOHN D. SHERMAN, Illinois 
Chairman Conservation Department 
General Federation of Women's Clubs 


HON. WM.H.TAFT, Connecticnt 
Ex-President United States 


Treasurer 
JOHN E. JENKS, Editor, Army and Navy Register, Washington, D.C. 


Executive Secretary 
PERCIVAL S. RIDSDALE, 1410 H Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Directors 
HERMAN H. CHAPMAN, Connecticut 
Professor of Forestry, Yale Forest School 
DR. HENRY S. DRINKER, Pennsylvania 
President, Lehigh University 
ALFRED GASKILL 


E. T. ALLEN, Oregon : 
Forester, Western For. and Conservation Asso. 

JOHN S. AMES, Massachusetts 

HON. ROBERT P. BASS, New Hampshire 
Ex-Governor of New Hampshire State Forester. New Jersey 

WM. B. GREELEY, District of Columbia JOHN E. JENKS, District of Columbia 
Assistant U.S. Forester Editor, Army and Navy Register 

W.R. BROWN, New Hampshire CHESTER W. LYMAN, New York 


Pres. New Hamp. Forestry Commission International Paper Company 


CHARLES LATHROP PACK, New Jersey 
Pres. Fifth National Conservation Congress 

CHARLES F. QUINCY, New York 

2. RHODES, Illinois 

secretary, Southern Pine Association 

5T A. STERLING, Illinois 

t and Timber Engineer 

WHITE, Missouri 

Ex-President, National Conservation Congress 

















Declaration of Principles and Policy~ 





of Ohe American Forestry~ Association 





IT IS A VOLUNTARY organization for the inculcation and spread of a forest policy on 
a scale adequate for our economic needs, and any person is eligible for membership. 


IT IS INDEPENDENT, has no official connection with any Federal or State depart- 


ment or policy, and is devoted to a public service conducive to national prosperity. 


IT ASSERTS THAT forestry means the propagation and care of forests for the pro- 
duction of timber as a crop; protection of watersheds; utilization of non-agricul- 
tural soil; use of forests for public recreation. 


IT DECLARES THAT FORESTRY is of immense importance to the people; that the 
census of 1913 shows our forests annually supply over one and a quarter billion 
dollars’ worth of products; employ 735,000 people; pay $367,000,000 in wages; 
cover 550,000,000 acres unsuited for agriculture; regulate the distribution of water; 
prevent erosion of lands; and are essential to the beauty of the country and the 
health of the nation. 


IT RECOGNIZES THAT forestry is an industry limited by economic conditions; that 
private owners should be aided and encouraged by investigations, demonstrations, 
and educational work, since they cannot be expected to practice forestry at a 
financial loss; that Federal and State governments should undertake scientific 
forestry upon national and State forest reserves for the benefit of the public. 


IT WILL DEVOTE its influence and educational facilities to the development of 
public thought and knowledge along these practical lines. 











It Will Support These Policies 


National and State Forests under Federal 
and State Ownership, administration and 
management respectively ; adequate ap- 
propriations for their care and man- 
agement ; Federal codperation with 
the States, especially in forest fire pro- 
tection. 

State Activity by acquirement of forest 
lands; organization for fire protection; 
encouragement of forest planting by 
communal and private owners, non- 

olitical departmentally independent 
orest organization,with liberal appro- 
priations for these purposes. 

Forest Fire Protection by Federal, State 
and fire protective agencies, and its 
encouragement and extension, indi- 
vidually and by codperation; without 
adequate fire protection all other 
measures for forest crop production 
will fail. 

Forest Planting by Federal and State 
governments and long-lived corpora- 
tions and acquirement of waste lands 
for this purpose; and also planting by 
private owners, where profitable, and 
encouragement of natural regenera- 
tion. 

Forest Taxation Reforms removing un- 
just burdens from owners of growing 
timber. 

Closer Utilization in logging and manu- 
facturing without loss to owners; aid 
the lumbermen in achieving this. 

Cutting of Mature Timber where and as 
the domestic market demands it, ex- 
cept on areas maintained for park or 
scenic purposes, and compensation of 
forest owners for loss suffered through 
protection of watersheds, or on behalf 

of any public interest. 

Equal Protection to the lumber industry 
and to public interests in legislation 
affecting private timberland opera- 
tions, recognizing that lumbering is 
as legitimate and necessary as the 
forests themselves. 

Classification by experts of lands best 
suited for farming and those best 
suited for forestry; and liberal national 
and State appropriations for this work. 
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For a 
Lifetime of 
cut First Class Sport 


HE way these guns hold their superb 

shooting quality year after year is giving 
them the preference of hunters and trap~ 
shooters all over the world. 

Remington UMC Pumf Gun—“The Good Old 
Standby ~ —six shots, bottom ejection (empty 
shells, smoke, gas, go down, away from your face), 
solid breech, hammerless, safe. 

Remington UMC Autoloading Shot Gun—“ The 
Auto Shot Gun that works —five shots; simply 
pull the trigger for each shot, the recoil does the 
work; solid breech; hammerless; safe. 

For the why and how of the mechanical details—the reasons 
for smooth, Positive action and certainty of the guns hitting 
where they are aimed, ft to the dealer displaying the Red Ball 
Mark of Remington UL MC, the Sign of Sportsmen 8 Head- 
quarters in every town. 

Clean and o1) your gun with REM OII.—the combina- 


tion Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventative 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers ad Firearms and Ammunition 
in the World 


Woolworth Building New York 


* 


SEND FOR MODERN FIREARMS BOOKLET 
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